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Editorial. 


EV. ROBERT SPEARS, editor of the Christian Life 

and Unitarian Herald of London, has recently died. 

His paper comes to us: with appropriate signs of 
mourning, and with eloquent tributes to his memory. 

A supplement contains a picture which will recall to 

all those who knew him his pleasant face and vigorous per- 
sonality. Mr.. Spears represented a type of Unitarianism 
rather than Unitarianism taken as a whole. ‘This fact he not 
only admitted, but it was his glory. He was as vigorous in 
his denunciation of what seemed to him to be harmful varia- 
tions in the method and doctrines of some of his fellow-la- 
borers within the Unitarian Church as he was of the 
corruptions of Christianity in other churches. But, to his 
credit be it said, he was absolutely faithful to the form of 
truth which had been revealed to him. He called it Uni- 
tarianism. He gloried in it, he defended it, he preached it 


‘with voice and with pen whenever opportunity offered. He 


made sacrifices for it; and, whether as a parish preacher, 
as the secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, or as an editor of the Christian Life, every one knew 
that Robert Spears was a brave, honest, unflinching advo- 
cate of a form of doctrine and a mode of worship which he 
believed were more important for the welfare of State and 
Church than anything else which could command his service. 
Our brief association with Mr. Spears in London left with us, 
in spite of some differences of opinion, a cordial affection 
for this vigorous, cheery, outspoken advocate of the good 
news of God as it was given him to speak it. 


ae 


‘Ir is reported that a German biologist has calculated that 
we get an entirely new brain every sixty days. Nerve-cells 
perish in the using. Now suppose we admit all that the 
physiological psychologist claims in regard to the connection 
between the mind and the physical machine which we call 
the brain. We use the brain all day long, and use it up. 
We can, after a fashion, account for perception and many 
other things which come into the conscious mind by refer- 
ence to the various business carried on through the sensory 
and motor apparatus of the brain and nerves. But all the 
cells involved in these operations perish in the using. We 
eat, we rest, we sleep; and in the morning we awake, re- — 
created. A new set of brain-cells has grown in the night, 
ready for our use. But now what accounts for our memory 
of that which happened yesterday or last year, or sixty 
years ago, in brain-cells which have long since mingled with 
the elements from which they came? The difficulty which 
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many feel in believing that the mind continues when the 
brain has perished with the death of the whole body is not 
greater than this one raised by the partial death of the brain. 
But, if physiology gives no account whatever of the memory 
and its survival of the death of the brain-cells, much less 
does it account for a hope, a belief, an aspiration, a moral 
judgment, which never came into the human mind through 
the senses, and which not only survive the brain-cells which 
are their transient receptacles, but create new cells capable 
of spiritual discovery and moral progress. 


oe 


A Baptist paper describes a string of oaths as “‘a series 
of. misapplied religious terms.” This somewhat flippant and 
irreverent description of profanity suggests its real origin. 
The worst forms of swearing are to be found in the parts of 
the country where the old-fashioned revival is held. The 
very words which the revivalist in the heat of his passion 
uses to describe the action of the Almighty and the fate of 
the sinner will be heard in the street, the mood and tense 
being changed from the future subjunctive to the present 
imperative. We have heard the most awful curses in the 
very words of the profane swearer, uttered in a backwoods 
pulpit. In foreign languages these imprecations are not 
found unless they have first been invented as “terms of re- 
ligion.” To cure profanity in the street, the one short way 
is to dry up the source of it in the church. One happy feat- 
ure of the Revised New Testament is that the verb “to 
damn,” in all its moods and tenses, disappears from the 
translation. It is a curious fact, which we commend to the 
attention of our religious contemporaries who hold to the 
old doctrines of future punishment, that boys brought up in 
a thorough-going Unitarian family and neighborhood are 
much less given to profanity, and have a much smaller 
vocabulary of damnatory phrases, than the boys who are fa- 
miliar with old-fashioned revivalist preaching. 


wt 


In the Vegetable Messenger, Rev. Arthur Harvey, one of 
our English ministers, explains and defends what has been 
called the “vegetarian church.” His article furnishes a 
curious illustration of the way in which humane sentiment 
can glorify any cause, even to the extent of making it a re- 
ligion. Who can help respecting and, whatever his practice, 
sympathizing with the feeling expressed in the following sen- 
tence? “Tender-hearted men and women in every city of 
this land thank God day by day that for #hem no bird’s song 
has been ended, no gentle creature’s eye glazed in death, no 
life full and free been miserably cut off: they have eaten at 
‘life’s full board,’ and there have been no specks of blood 
upon it. Their daily prayer goes up that all may see the sin 
of the defiling custom against which they themselves are 
pledged, and that no longer shall men degrade the bodies 
and souls of their brothers in order to procure their meed of 
food.” ; 

a 


Lonpon is overcrowded. Poor people are almost fighting 
there for living space. The awful thing about our great 
cities is that in them all there are more people than can 
possibly find work and adequate sustenance. There is not 
work enough and food enough to go around; and, if they 
were provided, a new over-supply of population pressing in 
from the country and from foreign lands would immediately 
destroy the balance. The best part of those who were born 
in the country press into the city because they are ambitious, 
enterprising, and skilful; but the worst and the weakest part 
of the population tends also to the city because it looks 
clean, light, cheerful, and comfortable,—a kind of fairyland 
to the poor,—and it seems to the wayfaring man as if the 
chances to pick up something to eat and drink and wear 
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were better than they can be in the country. The kind of 
sociable inefficiency which in the country finds little sympa--_ 
thy and no charity drifts into the city with the conviction 
that there at least freezing and starvation are impossible. 
For the honest and industrious working population, rapid 
transit has done much to make life in the city, or near it, 
more tolerable. Workingmen can now live miles away from 
their daily tasks, have better houses, cheaper rents, with a 
little sunshine, fresh air, and even a garden-plot. But the 
very devices which are making city life more tolerable tend 
to draw all the workingmen from the country. Still, we are 
only at the beginning of our new civilization; and the rapid 
extension of electric apparatus, giving the street-cars, auto- 
mobiles, telephone, and electric lights, to all country towns, 
will work for the relief of the city. 


Unitarian Traditions. 


The work of the Unitarian Church has been twofold : nega- 
tive, because there were things it must deny ; positive, because 
there were things to affirm. In the interest of truth, men who 
took the Unitarian view were compelled to deny the half-truths 
which were accepted as final, and the partial interpretations 
which were offered as universal.. It was compelled to resist 
the claim of infallibility and the use made of creeds as tests, 
not only of fellowship, but of character and fitness for public 
service. Rising up in a community where creeds were used 
as instruments of exclusion and oppression, they were obliged 
to say that, whether true or not, they ought not and should 
not be so used. 

But the Unitarian Church would never have uttered a 
denial or message of negation if it had been merely agnostic 
or sceptical. The men and women who in the middle of 
the eighteenth century laid the foundations of the Unitarian 
Church in America were filled with the enthusiasm of hu- 
manity. They loved liberty. They believed that in all lands 
sufficiently civilized to have a Bible there were those who 
were seeking the truth and finding it, and were trying to 
live righteously.. As time went on, and foreign commerce 
brought them into relations with tribes and nations in the 
Far ,East, they became ardent advocates of new thoughts 
concerning God and man. The merchants of Boston and 
Salem, who traded with the heathen in Oriental ports, not 
only rejected the current ideas of human depravity, but, 
before Max Miiller was, born, acted upon the belief that no 
religion was a false religion, unless one could say that a boy 
was a false man. 

Before Darwin they believed in human progress, and held 
that religion was the one most important factor in the civil 
and social progress of mankind. They objected to the early 
forms of missionary effort in heathen, lands, because the 
preaching was wholly based upon the idea that every heathen 
was a child of the devil, certainly bound to perdition. They 
took the side of the heathen as a man, and claimed that he 
had a right to be judged by his fidelity to the truth as 
he saw it, and not as the missionary saw it. 

It is.a notable fact that the changes which took place in 


_the old churches of New England came mainly from the lay- 


men, and not from the ministers. When, over one hundred 


years ago, Mr. Bentley, the classmate of Mr. Freeman, was 


called to Salem, the change was abrupt and total from the 
extreme Calvinism of the former minister to the frank liberal- 
ism of the youthful graduate of Harvard College. The 
congregation was made up largely of foreign ship-owners, 
shipmasters, and supercargoes. The records of many of the 
older churches show that the changes occurred in this way. 
The congregation knew that there were better sentiments 
coming to expression than those found in their creeds. They 
reached out eagerly after the new and better things. The 
immediate results were shown in all departments of life, 
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Every unsectarian charity in the United States can be 
traced to a beginning or a precedent made by these men and 
women. They found Harvard College a sectarian institu- 
tion: they made it an unpledged university. They set the 
example for all the unsectarian universities and colleges in 
the country. They founded the first unsectarian hospitals, 
missions, charities. They established the ministry at large. 
They did everything which they thought to be good for the 
community without reference to the fortunes of any church. 

The weakness of organized Unitarianism to-day as an 
agent of propagandism comes from one of its highest virt- 
ues. Unitarian men and women have given millions for 
colleges, schools, libraries, periodicals, and charities which 
do not bear the Unitarian name, and in many cases would 
refuse to allow a Unitarian to serve in them. It has been 
an error to allow so much Unitarian energy, interest, and 
money to do its work unrecorded. It has brought discredit 
upon the very source of the noble sentiments and good works 
which have been generated by the Unitarian Church. _ 

The churches of our faith took for granted that which was 
essential in the older churches and creeds. When they 
stripped off the husk and left the ear of corn, they neglected 
to say that they considered the corn exceedingly important. 
They made bread of it, they lived upon it, they took it for 
granted; but the uncritical public, judging by the pile of 
husks thrown aside, did not note the fact that these people 
who refused “to proselyte” were cherishing the old faith, 
and, because they had once for all thrown away the husks, 
were less intent upon their particular forms because they 
had learned how to go to the heart of the creeds everywhere. 
This charity has been a hindrance because those who exer- 
cised it have not always realized as they ought that they 
were enjoying rare gifts of liberty, truth, and comfort for 
which they were in debt to God, and in honor bound to pay 
the debt to his children. 


A New Day. 


We are often told that Nature is unfeeling. She looks 
calmly on at a railway accident, a shipwreck, or a burning 
village. She has no frown for the wrong-doer, no smile for 
the righteous. She crushes a baby as readily as a worm, 
and blights the fairest and loveliest and happiest as readily 
as the most loathsome or the most wretched of beings. 
This indictment against Nature is not to be gainsaid, not 
to be quashed by proof. The facts are there, staring us in 
the face. She cares only for life, for the preservation of the 
type. ‘The individual is nothing to her. For some reason 
she wishes to perpetuate what she has made; but why she 
should, when the components of race are so worthless in her 
sight, who can say? 

We accept the evidences of her cruelty and indifference 
with the head, but with the heart we still believe in her. 
We have a dumb and low-lying faith that there is something 
kind at the centre of things, that perhaps she does care a 
little, after all, when we cry and moan to her for help. 
Thousands of old wives’ tales, fables, and myths, have at the 
core this foolish belief that Nature cares for man, that she is 
not quite as severe a step-dame as she seems to the scientific 
vision. Whether she is conscious or not, it is certain that 
the human heart takes her into itself as symbolism, trans- 
lates her into terms of sympathy, finds in her a storehouse of 
help, of rest, refreshment, and spiritual cheer. 

The subtle relationship between the soul and this outer 
world has never been exhausted as a poetic theme. How 
beautifully Goethe has rendered it through the passionate and 
glowing words of Faust, where the truth-seeker, deluded by 
the tricks and cheats of so-called knowledge, flies to the 
great source of inspiration in God’s universe, and drinks 
deep draughts of refreshment! ‘The subtleties of communi- 
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cation are mainly felt. The field is as fresh and unlabored 
as if no poet had sung. The discovery is personal, incom- 
municable. Its symbolism passes into vital power. The 
seed packed with the germs of life is still the noblest poem. 
This tiny thing that Nature caresses, fondles, croons over, 
cares for with maternal tenderness, hedges about and shields 
from destruction, is the baby of the old ‘mother who has 
brought forth in all generations,— inexhaustible in its analo- 
gies as if no word had ever been spoken in its praise. The 
wind freshens it, the sun warms it, the earth cradles it, all 
the powers that be, chemic and active, are its nurses. How 
warmly it is wrapped -in fleece and silk! and its secrét is 
what we long most to know. But the baby seed holds it 
fast, and will not tell us,— will only let us guess and pon- 
der upon the mystery. 

And has Nature no such nurture for souls as she bestows 
upon seeds? We know she has. We feel this intercom- 
munion we cannot express. About the deepest and highest 
things we are always tongue-tied. The old mother is afraid 
we shall blab too much if we speak at all; and so she says 
to us “Hush! hush!” with finger on lip. No, we cannot 
put into words the subtleties of her influence, the delicacies 
of impact and communication with the scheme of things 
in which we are rooted. We are taught by indirections and 
pregnant hints. By ways we know not we are led into the 
ideal through the door of the natural. 

Nature, we say, has no feeling, is a stony heart, a brazen 
breast ; and yet Nature is the delicate and effective ministrant 
to all grief. The sad and weary ones go out to her, and 
come home helped, laden with incommunicable consolations. 
To the dead heart she brings fresh streams of feeling, not to 
be hinted at by those who have most profoundly felt her 
ministrations. It is food and rest and refreshment that enters 
man’s spirit, renews him, quickens him, drops balm in his 
sleep, makes him another and a stronger and clearer-seeing 
creature. 

A profound philosophy lurks in the new day,— this simple, 
commonplace fact, like other measured parts of time, yet ever 
so alluring, so stimulating to the soul as it breathes upon it a 
promise of something better than.it has known, offering an- 
other chance, another hope, another opportunity, to the de- 
pressed and discouraged. It is the beacon that illumines the 
dark sea, the idealism. of the unknown to-morrow. How 
optimistic it makes us with its ever-new charm of novelty 
and surprise! The most beautiful things may happen, the 
loveliest dreams may come true, the impossible good may 
shape itself and take a living form. Out of its mysterious, 


pearly distance may come the lover, the friend, the noble 


experience, the grand awakening to new foretaste of re- 
demption and unexpected power. 

By holding to the new day despair is overlived. Nature 
has such a great store of simples wherewith to heal hurts, what 
may she not bring forth out of the golden treasury of a day? 
Grief and the night of tears and sighing,— will they not pass 
from black to gray, from gray to pearl and white, when the 
day dawns? On the analogy of the coming light is based our 
belief in heaven. Surely, we are not always to be cheated. 

There is to be a spiritual as well as a natural to-morrow. 
The promise we read in hints is to bud and blossom in ful- 
filment. Vaguely, yet persistently, these thoughts and feel- 
ings lie within us,— in the deep, sacred places not revealed to 
any, known only in the penetralia where they hide from all 
expression, ‘They help us to live, to endure, to drag the 
chain, to bear the burden. They are with us in the sick, 
sore hours of darkness, loneliness, and desolation. 

We know how God sends his comforters through the air 
on the sunbeam, in the fresh ministry of woods and moun- 
tains. We know the angels that fly in with the dawn, that 
wipe our tears away, dispelling bad dreams, giving us cour- 
age to go on when we would fain lie down supinely, 
dropping a little balm into secret wounds; and yet we call 
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Nature callous, unfeeling. We reject supernatural help, but 
cannot accept intellectually these ministries that are our own 
familiar friends, and make us all poets, dreamers, “ idealists.” 
The delicate, airy tongues that live in God’s creation,— we 
hear them as plainly and understand them as well as did 
Siegfried or Saint Francis or Saint Anthony understand the 
songs of bird and the talk of fishes. 

The allegory but means that all things have a tongue that 
speaks to the inmost of man, if he will but listen reverently. 
The universe leaves him not Solitary. It is homely and 
companionable, domestic, plain, simple, and joyous. It is 
our friend, our playmate, our nearer than kindred. It speaks 
of duty and obedience, of patience and hope. It rebukes the 
desire to take the kingdom of heaven with violence, bidding 
us wait God’s good time when all shall be revealed. This 
hand that heals us so gently, helps us so wisely and saintly, 
is from God. He has chosen his own way to instruct us out 
of his book better than if the stones wept at our griefs or the 
flowers bowed their heads and died when our tears dropped 
upon them. We are learning our A, B, C, sitting in the 
Father’s kindergarten ; and he gives us his gifts and shows us 
his beauty and peace and ever-reminding freshness, not as 
if we were grown and reasonable, but as little children that 
must be taught and led by symbols and types and analogies 
into the kingdom. of the real. 


Children’s Prayers. 


The difficulty found in many families about children’s 
prayers deserves to be considered from more than one point 
of view. It may be with certain temperaments unwise to 
press the matter. It is never well to force compliance. But 
at the outset parents should be sure that their reasons do 
not cover neglect or indifference. To make merry over the 
absurdities of child petitions, and trump up the apparent ir- 
reverences of innocent questions, and grow wise as to the 
ignorance of childhood and the wrong of implanting a habit 
before children are impartially able to decide for themselves, 
and to dismiss the subject as antiquated, is not fair treat- 
ment. If these objections merit serious attention, the 
answer may be brief. Prayer is not a matter of understand- 
ing, but of an attitude of soul. It is not necessary for chil- 
dren to have a philosophy before they have a religion, or to 
comprehend their own experiences. The experience is the 
main thing; and there will be time enough afterward for the 
grown-up child to understand, if understanding is ever pos- 
sible. And as for the unfairness of predisposing the child’s 
judgment, and the waiting for him to decide for himself, the 
matter then will have settled itself; and, when the fair mo- 
ment comes, it will be too late. Ignorance and Chinese se- 
clusion are a poor expression of impartiality: they are, in 
fact, the bent the other way, and bias the mind which they 
protect. So far as they succeed, they inculcate a prejudice 
against the subject by postponing it to mature decision; 
and, when they fail—_as very early they do fail,— it will be 
found that protection in one direction has left unguarded the 
entrance in other directions. If parents and teachers exert 
no influence, cooks and nursery-maids will; and parents who 
have withheld from their children influences which might 
interfere with later choice wake up to find that others have 
not been so considerate. The theology these religious waifs 
pick up, the notions of torment and of an angry God, the 
crude conceptions of prayer and Providence, are a warning 
to all judicial parents that the best preparation for imparti- 
ality is experience and not neglect, positive influence and 
not total rejection. 

Begin early, then, we make bold to advise, to lead the 
child nature into the prayer country. From the very first 
such influences will be absorbed and naturally assimilated. 
Some brief and broad form of words is better than to leave 
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any open door for miscellaneous desires and askings. The 
idea of begging must be kept out. It is better that the 
prayer should be beyond the child’s understanding than be- 
neath it; and there should be no rich uncle kind of notion, 
such as the Please send this and Please send that suggest. 
The Lord’s Prayer is at our hand; and children can have no 
simpler, nor grow into any ampler, expression of religion. A 
lifetime of repetitions cannot exhaust the meaning and power 
of such prayer. From this let there follow the loving 
thought of dear ones near and far, the blessings on them all, 
so that human affection shall be the deep root of religious 
sentiment. The love of God will thus grow through and out 
of the love of man. Such praying will mean something,— 
something deep and inalienable. ’ 

Then, if questions come up, they should not be quenched 
nor belittled. They should be seriously and honestly met. 
Smile afterward, but not before the child whose ludicrous 


question has been the sober quest of his mind. Some ques- 


tions are to be answered by the frank acknowledgment of 
mystery, others are to be ruled out, others referred to the 
child’s own reason, many to be illustrated in his own world, 
and all to be simply taken, and connected, if possible, with 
a larger thought, which will take the mind out of the trivial 
and particular into the vaster regions which even children 
can appreciate. This relation between parent and child 
should be kept free and open as long as possible; but, when 
it comes to its natural transition point, the change should not 
be checked. No parent need fear that the grown-up child 
will lose the influence of that which it appears to drop. 
Praying will not cease when the parent ceases hearing it. If 
it has been of the right kind,—a sincere, genuine expression, 
and not merely the recitation of a form of words, a prayer of 
parent with the child, and not of child before the parent,— 
then, when the youth attains self-direction, a state of mind 
will be ingrained, so that through all possible forgetfulness 
and neglect it will reassert itself. “At that best academe, a 
mother’s knee,” Lowell wrote; and the rare times, when he 
“felt that disinthralment which is God” and truly prayed, 
grew out of the early habit, the narrow way of custom which 
led up to the heights of vision. Not connecting praying with 
rebuke or penalty, never subjecting it to accident, yet never 
insisting on mechanical regularity, preserving its purity and 
humanness, and, above all, entering into the experience as 
all alike children of God, parents can do more through their 
children’s prayers than through all instruction and admo- 
nition to increase in them true religion! And the experience 
will be as good for parents as for children, carrying into 
times present and times to come the spirit of reverence which 
will save religion from being overwhelmed in the storms of 
circumstance and doubt. 


Current Topics. 


THE United States made an important declaration before 
the world last week, when the Department of State issued, 
semi-officially, a statement to the effect that the unseemly 
scramble of the powers of the Old World for a share of Chi- 
nese territory did not in any way concern the government of 
this country. In one sense the announcement was little 
more than perfunctory; but it served to correct the erro- 
neous impression which has been quietly growing upon the 
collective mind of Europe,— that, because the United States 
had taken possession of certain islands in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, it had thereby demonstrated its purpose to 
plunge into the full tempest of Old World greed for other 
men’s lands. Italy’s application to the United States for 
support in her pretensions in China was the occasion of the 
utterance from Washington which proclaimed to the world 
that the North American republic is interested in China 


only to the extent of American commercial activities or pos- 
sibilities in the great Asiatic empire, and that so long as the 
Chinese government did not attempt to restrict American 
trade in its territory this country would not consider itself 
called upon to lay violent hands upon the integrity of the 
empire or to aid those who would hasten its disruption. _ 
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Gov. RoosrveLtt last week defined his position upon 
several of the important public matters that interest the 
State of New York; and the friends of good government 
throughout the country were immensely pleased by the 
declaration that came from Albany, to the effect that the 
chief executive would prosecute with relentless vigor the task 
which he has laid before himself, of discovering wrong-doing 
and punishing wrong-doers. Some attempts had been made 
to obscure the Erie Canal scandal as an issue involving 
public morality, and to prevent the meting out of justice, 
where justice of the corrective variety is undoubtedly due. 
Goy. Roosevelt announced with due emphasis that no such 
proceeding would be permitted so long as he occupied the 
gubernatorial chair. He ordered the vigorous prosecution of 
one of the officials against whom charges of dishonesty in 
connection with the construction of the canal had been 
brought, and, furthermore, declared that the work on the 
canal would not be continued until a commission (which he 
appointed last week) had looked carefully into the project for 
the purpose of discovering whether it was a dona fide com- 
mercial undertaking or a mere bottomless pit designed to be 
used as a funnel between the State treasury and the pockets 
of favored politicians. It is a significant sign of the times 
that Gov. Roosevelt is losing the regard of a number of some 
of the most influential politicians in New York; and his 
course is being watched eagerly, as offering a refutation of 
the oft-repeated dictum that the people like to be governed 
badly. 

et 


A crisis in Cuban affairs was threatened last Saturday, 
when the Cuban military assembly, by an overwhelming 
vote, impeached Gen. Maximo Gomez and dismissed him 
from his post as commander-in-chief of the revolutionary 
army. Inasmuch as the action of the Cuban military as- 
sembly was intended as a repudiation of the sturdy old war- 
rior’s acceptance of the offer of $3,000,000 made by the 
United States by way of payment to the Cuban troops and 
on condition of the disbandment of the latter, it was ex- 
pected that the problem of the American authorities would 
be rendered unpleasantly serious. The sequel showed, how- 
ever, that the Cuban military assembly was not a master of 
the situation; and the Cuban warriors will probably accept 
the bounty of the United States, disperse quietly to their 
homes and devote themselves to the cultivation of their 
farms. The hold of the American military arm upon the 
government of Cuba is being gradually relaxed. The rule 
of the American soldier is about to be replaced in a large 
measure by that of the native civilian. Plans have been per- 
fected for the recall and mustering out of the bulk of our 
military forces in Cuba. It is estimated that by the begin- 
ning of May all the American volunteer troops will have left 
the island. The first steps toward the establishment of a 
representative Cuban government will take the form of a cen- 
sus of the population of Cuba. The result of this census 
will furnish a basis for the general election which is to give 
Cuba its first parliament. 

ae 


’ Wuite the American forces operating in the Philippines 
are pursuing with soldierly vigor the plan for the reduction 
of the rebel power, a company of gentlemen, comprising some 
of the most eminent citizenship of the United States, have 
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issued an address to the American people, urging them to 
bring pressure to bear upon the administration to the end 
that the advance of American troops upon the Filipinos 
shall cease, and that the president shall notify the insur- 
gents that it will co-operate with them in the establishment of 
an independent government in the Philippines. The ad- 
dress is a phase of the work of the Anti-Imperialist League, 
which does not consider that it has been relieved of its duty 
to the country by the fact that well-drilled, well-equipped 
American regiments are driving the Filipino mob before 
them in the field of battle. It is worthy of note that this 
appeal to the country is signed by such men, conspicuous - 
for their high character, their broad human sympathies, and 
their high standing in public opinion, as former Senator 
G. F. Edmunds, former Secretary of State John Sherman, 
President Samuel Gompers.’ of the American Federation of 
Labor, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Hon. John G. Carlisle, 
Andrew Carnegie, and Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst. What- 
ever may be the virtues of the anti-imperialist course, the op- 
ponents of territorial acquisitions by the United States are 
continuing their struggle without any indication of dis- 
couragement, ; 
2 

THE commission which the President appointed some 
months ago to consider the problems that concern the work- 
ing men and women,-the producers of the visible wealth of 
the country, is doing its work in a quiet but effective way at 
Washington. During the past two or three weeks the mem- 
bers of the commission have heard the testimony of a number 
of enlightened witnesses who have made a study of the con- 
ditions that confront American labor. Authorities have 
agreed, with singular unanimity, in the view expressed before 
the commission, that further immigration should be dis- 
couraged ; that the industrial demand for workmen is no 
longer in excess of the supply; and that the advent of every - 
new-comer to the United States has the effect of lessening 
the chances of employment for all concerned. The com- 
mission has been: looking carefully into such problems as 
that of sanitary conditions in crowded city districts, the 
disposition of criminals, the sweat-shop evil, and kindred 
public concerns. Some of the testimony that has been 
brought before the commission has not been of a nature 
calculated to assure those who believe that American civili- 
zation, as a whole, is much superior to its prototype in 
European communities. Some of the witnesses, on the other 
hand, have given glowing accounts of the righting of wrongs 
to childhood and to womanhood, of the abolition of the 
sweat-shop evil, the shortening of the day of toil, and the all- 
around improvement of the workingman and his home. 
When the commission shall have finished its work, its report 
will furnish one of the most significant and eloquent chapters 
in the history of human civilization. 


we 


THE unexpected happened in British politics last week. 
The foreign’ office was able to announce that Russia had 
suffered a severe defeat in the battle of the diplomats at 
Pekin, and that the Russian chargé at the Chinese capital 
had been instructed by his home government to. withdraw 
his objection to the Hong Kong railway loan,— an objection 
which drew from the Marquis of Salisbury some weeks ago 
the nearest approach to an ultimatum that England has 
issued since the Chinese question became an acute one in 
the European cabinets. There is no longer any doubt that 
Russia, as a matter of fact, has modified her opposition to 
English pretensions in China to an extent that may be put 
down as a more or less complete withdrawal. It was a sig- 
nificant coincidence that the orders from St, Petersburg to 
the Russian chargé at Pekin followed almost immediately 
upon an announcement, made by a high official of the for- 
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eign office in the British Parliament, that England’s needs 
called for an enlarged navy, which would prove effective in 
enforcing British claims in China. Another significant coin- 
cidence is to be found in the fact that, while England carried 
her point in her dispute with Russia, Salisbury made two 
important concessions to France by admitting her claims to 
an outlet on the Nile and to a coal depot at Muscat, the 
capital of Oman, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. 


& 


WHATEVER sense of delight British Conservatives may be 
experiencing in the knowledge that the English premier has 
forced Russia to the acknowledgment of a defeat is modified 
somewhat by the feeling, now growing general in England, 
that the doctrine of the “open door” in China, about which 
so much ado has been made by the British Chamber of 
Commerce, is evidently not the basis of British policy in 
China. It is apparent that Salisbury has a pronounced 
leaning toward that system of parcelling out Chinese terri- 
tory for purposes of commerce and possession which has 
been called the “theory of spheres of influence.” This view 
of the purposes of the British foreign office with regard to 
China is obtained from the very palpable fact that Italy’s 
claim to a “sphere of influence,” comprising San Mun Bay 
and some outlying territory, is receiving the hearty support 
of the British government. In other words, Salisbury has 
placed himself in a position to be understood as favoring the 
further partition of Chinese territory by European powers. 


Brevities. 


The character is seldom revealed in the creed which one 
professes, but the real creed is commonly brought to the 
light in the character which one develops. 


The New York Odserver says of Dr. Stopford Brooke’s 
“The Gospel of Joy,” “ The book contains no gospel”; and 
its “ scheme of salvation is not joyful, but gloomy in the ex- 
treme.” It is strange how much depends upon the point of 
view. 


Proverbs exert an undue influence over the human mind. 
Proverbs perverted may slay their thousands. Beware at 
this season of that one, “ Stuff a cold, and starve a fever.” 
The meaning of it is, Stuff a cold, and you will have a fever 
to starve. 


The Paulist Fathers have notified “the Holy Father” at 
Rome of their acceptance of his interpretation of Catholic 
doctrine. It is also stated that the future edition of the 
biography of Father Hecker will conform to the teachings of 
the pope’s encyclical letter. 


Discussions of the relative advantage of extemporaneous 
and written sermons are commonly muddled by mixing up 
all kinds of discourse. The laws of thought do not put into 
the same class a speech struck off in the heat of debate and 
a thoughtful address, whether sermon or oration, carefully 
composed for a dignified occasion. 


There are too many parishes and churches in many cities 
and towns; but the superfluous churches are not those that 
are filled with the spirit of religion, and that are active in 
good works for the benefit of the community. As churches 
of this kind increase in a community, they that are merely 
sectarian, selfish, and combative will be sifted out by a nat- 
ural process. 


If a speaker has his subject so well in hand, and the form 
of his discourse so thoroughly under the control of his mind 
that he can look his hearers in the face, it makes little differ- 
ence to him_or to them whether his address be spoken as if 
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It is not read- 
It is not speak- 


it were written_or read as if it were spoken. 
ing, but poor reading that kills a sermon. 
ing, but good speaking that commends it. 


Queen Victoria is said to have seventy living descendants. 
If each one of the seventy should be as prolific as their great 
ancestress and her children, it is evident that in a few years 
the British islands would not hold them all. In three gen- 
erations they would amount to nearly 25,000,000, and the 
chances are that in five generations every inhabitant of 
England would be of royal descent through at least one an- 
cestor. 


The New York Odéserver asks the very pertinent question, 
Are there two doors into heaven? and answers in substance 
that there are two,—the one the door of perfect obedience, 
and the other the door of forgiveness. No doubt the writer 


would admit that innumerable people will be found among, 


the blessed who never while on earth passed through the 
open door of an orthodox church. There are churches of 
many kinds that would not admit, to membership on a pro- 
fession of faith, men and women whom even the examining 
committee would confess might slip into heaven under the 
uncovenanted mercies of the Almighty. 


The average length of life in a Unitarian parish is up- 
ward of fifty years. Now whoever lives half a century is 
subject to the ordinary vicissitudes, accidents, and expos- 
ures which induce disease, and will have been ill and have 
recovered, say, twenty or thirty times. Whatever school of 
medicine one chooses, whatever the diet, whether mostly ani- 
mal, vegetable, or mixed, and whatever the peculiarities of eat- 
ing and drinking as to quality, quantity, and kind, whoever 
passes the half-century mark and goes on to old age will 
have a fair basis for an argument that he has lived exactly in 
the right way. If the general habits of the people are tem- 
perate, well ordered, and sensible, disease will not prevail 
against them, whether they take medicine or go without it, 
whether they eat meat or eschew it, whether they trust to 
physical exercise or to a cheerful mind. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Suffrage Amendment in North Carolina. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— - 


Referring to a recent paragraph in the Christian Register 
under the heading “Current Topics,” permit me to say that 
one or two errors may be found in the article. The suffrage 
amendment is yet to be submitted to the people of North 
Carolina, and may or may not be adopted into the organic 
law. ‘The amendment, if adopted, will impose a restriction 
of the suffrage, founded on an educational qualification and 
on the payment of poll tax for the preceding year. There is 
an exception to the educational qualification, covering the 
period of time till 1907, in favor of those whose ancestors 
voted prior to 1867, similar to a provision of the kind said to 
exist (or to have existed) in the Massachusetts law imposing 
an educational qualification for voting. The United States 
in dealing with Hawaii also set us an example in restricting 
suffrage. It is largely a question with the whites of ruling 
the State or leaving it. We prefer to stay. Y 

You are misinformed as to there being any strenuous effort 
to deprive the negro of his full share of the educational funds. 
The whole educational force of the State is arrayed against 
any such proposition, and is outspoken. The proposition 
never received serious consideration. 

The negro has no better friend anywhere than the South- 
ern white. He appreciates the colored man, and understands 
him as no others do. He knows he is unfit to vote, and 
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declines to be ruled by the low, unprincipled whites who at- 
tempt to lead him, and who live by his support. There are 
many excellent Republicans, men of principle, intelligence, 
and character, in the Piedmont and mountainous section of 
the State of North Carolina, where the negro is\not a 
factor in politics; but, as a rule, those in the black dis- 
tricts who mingle with the negro and manipulate his vote 
are devoid alike of character and standing, and are the worst 
enemies of both races. 

A very large number of negroes will continue to vote under 
the law, and others will be admitted as they qualify them- 
selves for this high duty. No greater crime was ever perpe- 
trated on a free people than that which enfranchised a horde 
of ex-slaves and disfranchised their former masters, and left 
them a helpless prey to ignorance, inexperience, and vicious- 
ness. , J. ALLEN HOLt. 


American Nursery Lore. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The old nursery rhymes and jingles, children’s playing 
games, etc., which have been current in babyland for hun- 
dreds of years, have, like every other kind of folk-lore, been 
subject to all sorts of variants or corruptions, call them what 
you will; and the standard text always cited in disputed 
readings is'that of Halliwell, an English authority. 

But our own distinctly developing national characteristics, 
local influences, and the cosmopolitan admixtures in Amer- 
ican life, have had their effect upon these classics of the 
nursery; and not only has a whole group of distinctively 
American variants grown up, but a very great number of 
fresh additions to nursery and child-lore have been made 
since the first Mother Goose was reprinted in this country. 

A number of friends all over the States are helping in the 
collection of new material of this kind; and, if any of your 
readers are sufficiently interested in the subject to take the 
trouble to write down any of the nursery rhymes and jingles 
with which they may be familiar and send them to me, espe- 
cially those they know to be local or distinctly American, 
they may help to bring to light much that would otherwise 
escape, and will aid in the most interesting work of showing 
how far America has gone in the direction of evolving a 
national nursery literature of its own. 


CHARLES WELSH. 
674 WYMAN STREET, JAMAICA PLaIn, Mass. 


Unitarianism in Indiana. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


For some time I have noticed the bandying which has 
been going on through the columns of the Christian Register 
as to whether Jefferson and Marshall were Unitarians. Now 
the question has come to me, “ What of it?” Of course, as 
a Unitarian, I am pleased to know that such great names as 
these have been identified with our liberal faith ; but a ques- 
tion which ought to enlist our interest much more is, “ How 
is Unitarianism taking hold upon the great mass of people in 


the ordinary walks of life?’? Iam interested in these men 


and women, for they are my friends and neighbors. Their 
sympathy and religious co-operation means more for us than 
whether Jefferson, great as his name may be, was a Unita- 
rian or a Churchman. Until Unitarianism finds its way to 
the hearts of the most obscure, it remains little less than a 
cult. But I believe that there is no reason why it cannot 
become the faith of the masses. Surely, it is democratic 
enough. I am interested in spreading the faith here in the 
“ Hoosier State” and, although even Indiana has added a 
few great names to the statesman’s roster, the common people 
are what constitute the bulk of the populace. Now, if you 
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want to see lonesome-looking people from a religious stand- 
point, you ought to come down here in Indiana, and take a 
look at us Unitarians.. For, of all orthodox regions of the 
republic, Indiana leads the van. A study of the movement 
of Western emigration since Unitarianism became a factor in 
the religious world will account for this. But that is not to 
the point. Can we not have a little information as to how 
our forces may make an effective effort toward putting more 
efficient leaven into this orthodox lump? 
W. E. Howarp. 


The Mills Meetings. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


It was certainly an heroic venture on the part of Rev. 
Benjamin Fay Mills to secure the use of the Hollis Street 
Theatre for thirty or more Sunday evening addresses, from 
October to May. The plan is to create a self-supporting 
liberal religious union or congregation. The people at large 
have been appealed to, and large assemblies have greeted 
Mr. Mills from the beginning. Here is a voice for liberal 
religion that deserves hearty recognition. Mr. Mills speaks 
to the people out of the most abundant sympathy. Noble 
sermons have been delivered to the edification of all sorts 
and conditions of men. Here is the gospel of humanity 
which Unitarians have longed for. And last Sunday evening 
Mr. Mills made a frank public report of the financial situa- 
tion. The estimated cost of these meetings for the year jis” 
$7,100. The people from all directions and all sorts of 
religious and non-religious affiliations, by subscriptions, con- 
tributions, and collections, have so far raised more than 
$5,500 toward the venture of the first year. 

Is. not this a most creditable beginning? Ought not pub- 
lication of the fact to be made? And is not Mr. Mills’s 
presence in Boston a great accession to the liberal religious 
cause? Both Mr. and Mrs. Mills have put all their heart and 
mind and soul and strength into their endeavor. Their sin- 
cerity, their honesty, their consecration, are abundant. Out 
of devoted hearts and utterly unselfish purposes the following 
they already have is full of promise and full of good fruits. 

Do not the Mills meetings merit a most substantial sup- 
port from the Unitarians? 

WILLiamM H. Savary. 


- Moral and Spiritual. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


A reader of the Register would be grateful for an exposi- 
tion through your columns of the significance of the words 
“moral” and “spiritual.” Is there not a distinct difference 
in their scope and meaning? and is it not the lack of appre- 
ciation of this difference which is responsible for the larger 
number of self-satisfied people calling themselves Unita- 
rians, who imagine they have a right to the name and all it 
implies, because they pay a pew tax and regulate their rela- 
tions with their families and fellow-creatures according to 
social conventions and the laws of the community in which 
they live?» 

To one who is attached to the Unitarian religion, who be- 
lieves it has a great work to do in the future as it has done 
glorious work in the past, it is painful to see such frequent 
misapprehensions of its real significance. Cannot the ele- 
ment referred to be brought to realize that “liberal Chris- 
tianity”” means something more than freedom for themselves 
and their children to go to any church they like or none at 
all, while ministers and other interested persons are expected 
to do all the thinking and: studying on subjects relating to 
the church and religion ? : 
A_ Boston UNITARIAN, __ 
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On Berkeley Hills. 


The sun lies warm on Berkeley hills: 
The long fair slopes bend softly down 
To fold in loving arms the town; 
The sun-kissed uplands rise and swell, 
And blue-eyed grass and pimpernel 
Dot the young meadow’s velvet sheen. 
The air with spring-time music thrills, 
Sweet songs of birds in halls of green 
On Berkeley hills. 


The sun lies warm on Berkeley hills : 
The poppies gleaming orange-red 
Down the broad fields their mantles spread ; 
Beyond the marshes glints the Bay, 
In islands lying brown and bare 
Leviathan-like sunning there. 
Brave ships are sailing through the gate, 
The wind their spreading canvas fills,— 
It whispered through the trees but late 

On Berkeley hills. 


The sun lies warm on Berkeley hills: 

Across the Bay from misty view 

The City rises toward the blue; 

With feet of clay, with burdened wings, 

Yet pressing up to better things 

From level height to level height. 

Here where the hush all clamor stills 

Her beauty shows, a goodly sight, 
From Berkeley hills. 


The sun lies warm on Berkeley hills: 
The wide gate beckons out to sea, 
Swift birds above, poised high and free, 
Invite the soul to golden flight 
To where there open on the sight 
Large visions of that coming day 
When faith that sees, when hope that wills, 
Shall bring man’s best to dwell alway 
On Berkeley hills. 


— Adeline Knapp, in “A Berkeley Year.” 


‘Harriet Martineau and Channing. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


The writings of Harriet Martineau overflow with shrewd 
judgment of distinguished men. But for one man she had 
the most unbounded admiration and affection. This man 
was Channing. Her whole life in America was an ovation 
from the time she landed in New York until near the close 
of her stay, when in Boston she was mobbed for consorting 
with the Abolitionists. Among her first callers was Martin 


Van Buren, followed by Cass and General Mason, all of - 


whom paid her marked attention. Then came Jefferson’s 
great Secretary of the Treasury, a man as famous in Europe 
as in America,— Albert Gallatin. Edward Livingston, Secre- 
tary of State for President Jackson, who was then in the very 
height of his. glory, was an admiring visitor. In Washing- 
ton Miss Martineau’s parlors were as famous as the salon of 
Mme. Roland or Mme. De Staél. Of these days she says that 
her pleasantest evenings were spent at home. “ Ladies, 
literary, fashionable, or domestic, would spend an hour with 
us on their way from a dinner or to a ball. Members of 
Congress would repose themselves by our fireside. Mr. 
Clay, sitting upright on the sofa, with his snuff-box ever in 
his hand, would discourse for many an hour in his even, soft, 
deliberate tone on any one of the great subjects of American 
policy which we might happen to start, always amazing us 
with the moderation of estimate and speech which so im- 
petuous a nature has been able to attain. Mr. Webster, 
leaning back at his ease, telling stories, cracking jokes, shak- 
ing the sofa with burst after burst of laughter, or smoothly 
discoursing, would illuminate an evening now and then. 
Mr. Calhoun, the cast-iron man, who looked as if he had 
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never been born and could never be extinguished, would 
come in sometimes to keep our understandings upon a painful 
stretch for a short while, and leave us to take to pieces his 
close, rapid, theoretical, illustrated talk, and see what we 
could make of it.” She also refers to Judge Story as that 
active-minded, genial friend who found time to visit her fre- 
quently, although one of the busiest men in the world. With 
Judge Story sometimes came the man to whom he looked up 
with feeling little short of adoration, the aged Chief Justice 
Marshall. At the White House President Jackson received 
her in his usual frank manner, and astounded her by pour- 
ing into her ears a vast amount of gossip about his political 
enemies. 

From Washington Miss Martineau went, on the urgent in- 
vitation of Mr. and Mrs. Madison, to visit them at their 
home in Montpelier. Her glowing eulogy of the great states- 
man indicates that she was touched by him beyond her, 
admiration for the great men she had met at the capital. 
She speaks of him as most remarkable for his inexhaustible 
f{aith,— faith that a well-founded commonwealth may, as our 
motto declares, be immortal, not only because the people, 


‘its constituency, never die, but because the principles of 


justice, in which such a commonwealth originates, never dies 
out of the people’s heart and mind. On all subjects, she 
assures us, Madison exhibited this complete faith, except on 
one. ‘With regard to slavery he owned himself to be 
almost in despair.” ‘He spoke of the helplessness of all 
countries cursed with a servile population, and ridiculed the 
idea of the Southern States being able to maintain a rising 
against the North.” ‘ 

At Boston Miss Martineau heard an address before the Phi 
Beta Kappa of Harvard which called out all her powers of 
protest and discriminative criticism. But she adds that she 
was much mollified by reading in pamphlet the address of 
the previous year, delivered by a young man, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. ‘This address she held to be notable because of 
its entire freedom from any form of contempt for man or 
men, or any claim of aristocracy of intellect. But to no one 
except Channing did she give unqualified and unhesitating 
praise. To him she devoted, and to him alone, a whole 
chapter in her “ Retrospect of Western Travel.” I think her 
picture of him is better than any painting or bust that I have 
ever seen. She says that he looked younger and pleasanter 
than she had expected. She first saw him while visiting 
him at his summer home at Oakland, but afterward stayed 
a longer time with his family in Boston. She says of him: 
“His countenance varies more than its first aspect would 
lead the stranger to suppose it could. In mirth it is per- 
fectly changed, and very remarkable. The lower part of 
other faces is the most expressive of mirth. Not so with Dr. 
Channing’s, whose muscles keep very composed, while his 
laughter pours out at his eyes. I have seen him laugh till 
it seemed doubtful where the matter would end; and I 
could not but wish that the expression of face could be 
dashed into the canvas at the moment. His voice is, how- 
ever, the great charm. Whenever his conversation is not 
earnest,— and it is not always earnest,— it is for the sake of 
drawing out the person that he is talking with, and getting 
at his views.” 

Miss Martineau refers to the common opinion that Dr. 
Channing was a man of spititual haughtiness, at least in 
manner. To this she answers: “Any stranger thus im- 
pressed will very shortly be struck, indeed be struck speech- 
less, by evidences of humility, generous truth, and meek 
charity, at such variance with. the manner with which other 
things have been said as to overthrow all hasty conclusions. 
No child consulting about his plays was ever farther from 
the idea of speaking like an oracle than Channing; and to 
the notion of condescending or of being in a higher, while 
others are in a lower, spiritual state, would be dismissed 
from his mind — if it ever got in — with the abhorrence with 
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which the good chase away the shadows of evil from their 
souls.” She particularly notes that his conversation was 
always of an inquisitive sort. He was evidently trying to 
plummet others’ opinions, and whatever he obtained from 
them he laid up for meditation. He had the habit of all 
great minds, of making this material entirely his own, and in 
time using it as such. , 

The position which Channing took on the slavery question 
peculiarly tested his honor. His associations were with the 
refined and most eminent of the clergy and with the aristoc- 
racy of Boston. Abolition was considered “a low subject.” 
Channing disliked associations for moral objects. He dis- 
liked bustle and ostentation. He disliked personal notoriety ; 
and, of course, he liked less than many people to be the 
object of popular censure and dislike. He broke through all 
temptations to silence, and from his peaceful retirement came 
out into the storm which would probably be fatal to his 
reputation, his influence, and his repose. Miss Martineau 
represents him very vividly at this point. She shows that, 
after all, his courage in this matter was the one thing needful 
to make the ideal Channing. “He has been wondered at 
and sighed over in private homes, rebuked and abused in 
Congress, and foamed at in the South; but his reputation 
and influence are far higher than ever before, and by his act 
of self-devotion he has been a great gainer.” He bore 
admirably the wrath that was brought upon him; and he 
endured in a Christ-like way the popular hatred and censure 
which “ were a totally new experience to one who had hereto- 
fore experienced something like worship.” Miss Martineau 
represents him as going over the subject with great care, 
re-examining the grounds of what he had said, with the 
intention of retracting what he had overstated. Becoming 
convinced .that he had kept within the truth, he rested the 
case. To his visitor he expressed his chagrin that she could 
not enjoy the liberty of going where she would in the United 
States, apparently forgetting that he could not, at that time, 
“have set his foot within the boundaries of half the States 
without danger to his life.” 

Channing’s habits of study are represented as quite devoid 
of continued concentration. ‘“ He never sits in his study for 
hours together, occupied with books and thoughts, but, 
even when most deeply engaged in composition, walks out 
into his garden so frequently that the wonder to persons 
who use different methods is how, amid so many interrup- 
tions, he keeps up any continuity of thought or accomplishes 
any amount of composition. He rarely has his pen in hand 
for more than an hour at a time, and does not therefore 
enter into the enjoyment of writers who find the second hour 
twice as productive and pleasurable as the first, and a third 
as the second, and who grudge moving under five or six 
hours.” Channing had that intense love for God in _nat- 
ure that enabled him to free himself from the current wor- 
ship of God in a book. It was with him as with Beecher, 
that he must gather his inspiration from the Universal 
Life. In one of his letters he writes, “‘ Hardly an hour 
has passed in which I have not sought relief from the ex- 
haustion of writing by walking abroad amid God’s works, 
which seldom fail to breathe tranquillity, and-which contin- 
ually cheer me as‘emblems and prophecies of a more harmo- 
nious and blessed state of human affairs than as yet has 
been known.” He liked, above all things, to walk on the 
seashore; and there he lost no time in taking Miss Martin- 
eau. The picture of their companionship is so beautiful 
that I give it entire. “In the morning we met early in the 
garden; at noon he drove me to some point of the shore; 
and in the afternoon we walked to the Glen, where truly any 
one might be thankful to go every summer evening and 
autumn afternoon. The way was through a field, an orchard, 
a narrow glen, shadowy with rocks and trees, down to the 
shore where the sea runs in between the island and the 
mainland. The little coves of clear blue water, the boats 


moving in the sunlight, the long distant bridge on the left, 


‘and the main spreading out on the right, made up a deli- 


cious scene, the favorite haunt of Dr. Channing’s family.” 

The one thing that his visitor was most particularly im- 
pressed with was Channing’s spirituality. He did not seem 
to generally lack in self-consciousness, but he was not aware 
of what was highest in himself. She was struck with his 
natural supreme regard for the true and the right, and with 
the absence of any conviction that anything should stand 
in comparison or competition with these. He was entirely 
exempt from professional narrowness and priestly prejudice. 
He was anxious to inform himself fully of worldly affairs, 
but yet did not seem to be a man of the world. He pecu- 
liarly lacked attachment to rules and institutions for their 
own sake. He even proposed to his congregation that they 
should not depend on him to guide their worship, but, it 
any member had anything to say, he should say it; and he 
was disappointed that no one made an effort. Indignant 
at spiritual vices, he was peculiarly charitable toward frailty. 
The genial side of his nature was turned toward the weak, 
the sorely tempted, and the fallen. Naturally disposed to 
an excess of caution and reserve, both by constitution and 
by education, Channing steadily outgrew the tendency. His 
moral courage grew with the exercise of it. Miss Martineau 
naturally, in all of her account of Dr. Channing, places spe- 
cial emphasis upon his association with and brave defence 
of the Abolitionists. His course here was exactly parallel to 
her own. She threw aside with deliberation all of the won- 
derful popularity which she had enjoyed among the distin- 
guished leaders of all sections of the Union, and identified 
herself with the little body of self-sacrificing philanthropists 
who had espoused the cause of the slave. To my mind 
there is no picture more beautiful in the history of that 
period than the friendly coalition of these two most eminent 
writers and thinkers of the day, one standing for England 
and the other for the United States. 


_ Concerning Self-consciousness. 


BY ANDREW HAHN. 


There is a whole sermon in a Brevity concerning self-con- 
sciousness in the Christian Register for February 16, and a 
sermon not for the laymen, but for the minister. Is it not an 
indication that we are out of health, that, as a denomination, 
and a movement we are so self-conscious, so self-analytical, 
and, as an almost inevitable result, so despondent? It seems 
to me that in our endless councils, club meetings, and con- 
ventions the “subliminal consciousness” of our denomina- 
tional effectiveness and significance is “‘ getting on top,” 
and that inanity, if not insanity, will some time set in. 

For this endless talk about what we mean to do, this eter- 
nal questioning about “ what must we do to be saved,” sends 
abroad the impression that we are in doubt regarding our 
denominational salvation. We need in our Unitarian body 
a “gospel of silence” and a gospel of work; and, when once 
we drop the habit of self-analysis and go out into the world 
with the slings and stones God has put into our hands, we 
shall find in the actual conflict our own excuse for being and 
for striving. After all, it is with institutions and denomina- 
tions as with men: they must be so absorbed in .their 
struggle, so consecrated to the Father’s business, that they 
forget they have a soul to save. A stream of living water 
will cut its own channel, and the true word of religion will 
find its way to the hearts of men only as it springs out of 
the hearts of men. 

Unitarianism, just because of its spirit of liberalism and 
charity, tends to become a criticism, a philosophy of religion 
rather than religion itself. The listener in the pew hears 
about the truth, the beauty, and the greatness of this faith; 
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and all the time he asks: “ Wherein is it true and beautiful 
and great? How can I make it all this to myself?” The 
minister can help such a one only as he has religious life 
within himself,— religious passion which shall flood the minds 
and hearts of his hearers, and sweep out all doubts and 
fears. Let us preach God, not about God; let us preach 
religion, not teach a philosophy of religion. You can do 
anything with men and women, mould them to any theology, 
if only you make God and the spiritual life real enough to 
awaken within them any hunger and thirst after any “‘’logy ” 
or knowledge about these. 

And, when we ministers at once awaken and satisfy that 
hunger and thirst for religion in. the consciousness of those 
who are nominally our people, then shall we get all the 
money, time, and loyal support that we so need to spread 
our word. And then also shall we fire young men of the 
broadest education and finest culture to give themselves to 
the Unitarian ministry. 

Let us forget ourselves, lose ourselves in the service of 
this gospel, the very necessity of preaching which should 
banish all faint-heartedness and disloyalty. It rebukes us, 
as we watch the growth of other bodies and compare our 
own with them, in the great commanding words of the Mas- 
ter: “ What is that to thee? Follow thou me.” 


London Letter. 


The ecclesiastical Lent is once more here. 
the metropolis ring out both early and late their many calls 
to. penitence and prayer. Dissent and non-conformity are 
virtuous in criticism rather than in appreciation. If the 
secrets of all hearts were revealed, what a thanking of God 
that we are “not as other men are”! 

Once again Westminster Abbey gathers its great congre- 
gations on Friday afternoons. Once again, if you wish for 
a place near the pulpit, you must secure it by half-past two, 
although Canon Gore will not begin his Lenten lecture until 
quarter to four. Once more this earnest man holds those 
congregations spellbound for an hour, and that, too, as he 
unfolds the meaning of the most unpopular chapters of Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. Not far from the abbey Canon Wil- 
berforce, a man giving as honestly a very different interpreta- 
tion to theological and ecclesiastical doctrine, has his large 
church of St. John the Divine well filled with an attentive 
class of reverent and teachable listeners. Would that in the 
liberal fold there were for spiritual purposes such a fulcrum 
as this ecclesiastical season affords! For, surely, it is better 
to pray at “times and seasons,” to meditate and realize what 
manner of persons we are, until we are truly and effectually 
penitent, than never realize our spiritual weakness and mal- 
formation, than never to come to our knees at all. If one 
may judge where from long experience and observation he 
should be the most competent to judge in such matters, the 
choice would oftenest seem to be not between that exaltation 
and fervor that is prayerful “without ceasing” and this pas- 
sion-tide of prayer, but between this special time of serious 
endeavor and never seeing, feeling, or knowing why there 
is occasion to pray at all. 

How ingrained, too, is the habit which renders us all so 
zealous to pluck the mote out of the “ brother’s eye”! How 
much, more troubled we are about his eye than about our 
own! Our orthodox believers are shocked and pained at the 
dust which vitiates so fearfully and fatally all Unitarian see- 
ing. And just so the other way about. Neither the rear- 
guard nor the vanguard of the vast sectarian host considers 
the beam in its own eye. Just now the vanguard is scandal- 
ized at the new evangelical Catechism, now very much in the 
eye of orthodox non-conformists, but makes no determined 
effort to overcome its own apathy, indifference, and living 
death. This drying up of religious ardor and sensibility is 
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a painful cross to some who are compelled by intellectual 
honesty to be loyal to the most advanced and liberal aspects 
of truth. We must be true to the liberal Christian flag, 
and cannot go back into “the things behind.” At the same 
time we see with a scientific clearness that, for our religion 
to thrive, it must be tended; that’ we must mind it with at 
least the same constancy and energy wherewith we “mind 
earthly things.” Our beliefs may be never so true, but they 
will never restrain or inspire our conduct until we dwell on, 
develop, and apply them. Our worship must be as regular 
and as devout as that of other men, Put it away into cor- 
ners and odd moments, let every other interest or entertain- 
ment or prospect of physical pleasure push it aside, and 
our religion will fade and dwindle into the sickly and useless 
appendage to our nature, having no function, no influence, 
no beauty, that any should desire it. This is the fatal error 
that has hitherto gnawed away the power of liberal religion ; 
nor will this nobler type of religious thought and feeling that, 
struggles so persistently and pathetically to establish itself 
ever succeed till men and women have learned wisdom from 
this repeated error. So long as it is treated in a slipshod, 
haphazard way, it cannot minister to our real need. It is an 
ideal needing for its realization a steady attention, an earnest 
application, a systematic culture, a continuous discipline, just 
as certainly and as persistently as the older type of religion 
needed these. 

Some time the lesson will be learned. How many failures 
will have to be made before this is plain to us one knows 
not. But this he knows,— out of weakness strength will 
come. What we see hitherto is some little group here and 


_there getting hold in a very partial and imperfect way of the 


newer thought and nobler ideal with hope and enthusiasm, 
but not carrying it out to any fulness, and then ebbing, 
shrinking, and becoming apparently a spent force. Yet the 
general movement goes on. It breaks out in some new 
quarter. The time will come when it will establish itself. 
For this we may often fret impatiently; for it is only our 
own blindness, our own indolence, our own indisposition to 
quit us like men, that hinders such a realization now. How 
long must the children of the Old World and its outgrown 
dogmas be wiser than the children of light? How long 
before we learn to apply the same diligence, the same fitness 
of means to ends, the same ardor, the same practicality, to 
our spiritual life that we do to our worldly life? Or how 
long before the kingdom is taken from us and given to 
people bringing forth the fruits thereof ? 

The post that brings you this will bring you tidings of the 
death last Saturday, February 25, of our brother, Rev. 
Robert Spears. Although seventy-three years of age, he 
was always cheery, buoyant, even youthful in spirit. He has 
always seemed to me more like an American Universalist 
of the older type than like a typical English Unitarian. 
When I first came to England, no one showed me such 
kindness or took such pains to make me at home in a 
strange land. Every American had a glory round the head 
for him,—the glory of Channing. And every American 
minister who has been in London must recall the warm 
welcome and kind greeting he received from Robert Spears. 


' A kinder-hearted man never lived. But the kindest-hearted 


man cannot be expected to love the enemies of what with 
his whole heart he holds to be the highest and divinest truth. 
He may forgive those who trespass against him personally. 
I think Mr. Spears could command himself to do that; and 
I think I know of, instances where he was sweet toward 
those who were anything but sweet toward him. He never 
either approved of or loved Theodore Parker, or any of his 
pronounced disciples. They were outside his Christian 
pale. I donot think he has ever been an admirer of any- 
thing more than the brilliant and subtle intellectuality of Dr. 
Martineau. I remember his telling me — and not as a confi- 
dence to be kept secret— a quarter of a century ago that 
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Unitarianism in England had no hindrance so great as the 
Martineau school of preachers, and that he would never, 
when he could help it, send one of them to supply a vacant 
pulpit. To prevent him thus sinning against his light; he 
once begged me to preach a Sunday at Southampton, with- 
out having a suspicion that he was sending a Parkerite. 
And, singularly enough, though the Founder of the Christian 
faith was a theist, our good brother, when he came where a 
theist was, gathered up his religious garments and gave him 
a wide berth. His fellowship was with Unitarian Christians. 
That was all right. But those of us who best felt his natu- 
ral largeness of heart had always our regret that any zsm or 
anity checked its spiritual sympathy with those who are 
gentle, manly, good, and true, without being able to care for 
the word “ Unitarian ” or even for the name of “ Christian.” 
But he was consistent with himself, true to his light. He was 
brave. He bore his testimony with straightforwardness. He 
had the happiness and the strength that comes from not see- 
ing the other side, of not weighing it. He saw his own 
side, and was glad in it. Taken all in all, it was a bright 
vision. He was optimistic. These modern doubts and 
pessimisms and agnosticisms swept across his later years as 
he had a hundred or a thousand times seen the swirling storm- 
clouds, in the London fogs, obscuring for a time the sun and 
stars, sure to be swept off after a little to again give place 
to the shining of ail the heavenly hosts. For many years he 
has edited our distinctively Unitarian London paper, the 
Christian Life. For many years he has been the minister of 
our church at Highgate. It is his creation, and will still be 
the centre of many useful, social, and educational activities. 
A great gap is left when such a one goes. Not a cult- 
ured man, but a cheerful, industrious, well-intentioned one. 
At seventy-three rest is welcome, and one’s life’s work may 
cheerfully be committed to Him who uses our work as it ac- 
cords with the order of His will. We have in England 
many a man more scholarly, erudite, and popular than this 
man has been, but few who are using more effectively such 
talents as the Lord of Life has given them. 


' Massachusetts Prison Problems, 


BY WARREN F. SPAULDING. 


When Howard stirred all Christendom with his condemna- 
tion of the prisons of his day, and with his appeals for 
reform, the evils of which complaint was made were mainly 
such as were connected with the treatment of prisoners on 
the physical side,— cruelty, lack of proper food, bad ventila- 
tion, lack of cleanliness, etc., and the abolition of actual 
brutality. Those evils ceased to exist long ago in Massa- 
chusetts. Prisoners are well housed, well fed, and well 
clothed, and are treated humanely. Is there, then, any need 
of “prison reform”? Not if proper care of the bodies of 
prisoners is the highest aim of imprisonment, But there are 
those who think that there should be, in imprisonment, a 
definite purpose to improve the prisoner, so that he may not 
continue in crime. This is lacking in our Massachusetts 
prison -system. More than twenty-seven thousand persons 
went into the county prisons in 1898. It cost more than 
half a million dollars to support them; and with the excep- 
tion of trifling expenditures for chaplains, and less than one 
thousand dollars for reading matter, this vast sum was ex- 
pended solely for their safe keeping, and for housing, feed- 
ing, and clothing them. Nothing whatever was done to 
make them better fit to be in the community. 

On the other hand, much was done to make them worse. 
The annual report of the prison commissioners contains.a 
table showing ‘the offences of persons held in county prisons 
at the end of the prison year 1898. Look at; these facts, as 
to a single county. Its prison population included persons 
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sentenced for manslaughter, conspiracy, robbery, burglary, 
larceny, adultery, forgery, violating liquor laws, drunkenness, 
vagrancy, polygamy, neglect of family, cruelty to animals, 
being a common brawler, and many other offences; some of 
which must be nameless. 

What shall be said of a prison system that puts these pris: 
oners together and treats them all precisely alike, making no 
difference between the punishment of a murderer, a robber; 
or a burglar, and that of a drunkard, a vagrant, or a man 
who steals a ride on a car, except in the length of the term 
of confinement? Either the treatment is too easy for thé 
burglar or too severe for the drunkard. The entire lack of 
the sense of proportion is enough to condemn the system. 
It is plain that the man who is locked up because he is. too 
poor to pay a petty fine should not be subjected to the same 
treatment which a murderer deserves. But this is the Mas- 
sachusetts system. 

Consider another phase of the question. About one-half 
of those committed to the county prisons from year to year 
have never been in prison before. Some of the crimes were 
accidental, some were due to untoward circumstances, some 
to sudden impulses wholly foreign to the normal life of the 
prisoner. Is it not clearly unwise to force a beginner in 
crime into the closest companionship, for months, with men 
hardened in evil courses? The result of such companion- 
ship must be degrading. The State should not compel it, 
but it does; and one of the results is the relapse into crime 
of fully one-half of all who go through the county prisons. 
Even if the influence of habitual offenders were not contami- 
nating, as it is, the beginner in wrong-doing should not be 
punished like the man whose life is devoted to criminal pur- 
suits. It is both unjust and unwise. 

This condition of affairs is due to the fact that the State 
compels the counties to care for prisoners. A proper system 
involves the maintenance of several prisons for different 
classes of convicts. But a county cannot afford to do this, 
and therefore all classes of criminals are herded together. 
There are prisons enough in the State; but they belong to 
fourteen different connties, and each has all classes in the 
same institution of necessity. 

Gov. Wolcott’s remedy, which has the indorsement of all 
experts in prison science, is the centralization of prison 
management in the State where it belongs, in the nature of 
things; for it is no part of the duty of a county to provide a 
place where the State can confine its criminals. He pro- 
poses that the State take all the county prisons, paying for 
them on an equitable plan, and then use them as they should 
be used, taking one for one class, and another for another 
class. This is the only way in which a separation of classes 
can be secured. It is the only way in which distinctions 
can be made in the treatment of different kinds of convicts. 
The plan should have the co-operation of all good citizens in 
its support. 


Spiritual Life. 


To think truth is the worship of the head; to do noble 
works of usefulness and charity, the worship of the will; to 
feel love and trust in man and God is the glad worship of 
the heart.— Zheodore Parker. 


& 

It may not be ours to utter convicting arguments, but it 
may be ours to live holy lives. It may not be ours tojbe 
subtle and learned and logical, but it may be ours ‘to be 
noble and sweet and pure.—Canon Farrar. 


as 


Do not look forward to what may happen to-morrow: the 
same everlasting Father who cares for you to-day will,care 
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for you to-morrow and every day. Either he will shield you 
from suffering or he will give you unfailing strength to bear 
it— Francis De Sales. 

es 


Nothing is clearer than that those who would be happy 
must cease to seek happiness, and ask only the privilege of 
giving. The song will rise in our hearts when we cease to 
live for ourselves and begin to live for the good that we can 
do.—Amory H. Bradford. 

. & 


He only is great of heart who floods the world with a great 
affection. He only is great of mind who stirs the world with 
great thoughts. He only is great of will who does some- 
thing to shape the world to a great career. And he is great- 
est who does the most of all these things, and does them 
best.— Roswell D. Hitchcock. 


Is Man the Focus of Divine Revelation? 


BY REV. S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.SC. 


The “ Relation between Religion and Morality ” is a ques- 
tion which seems to many inquirers to-day wearisome and 
over-discussed,— one about which little that is new can be 
said. But it can be made much more suggestive and in- 
teresting, when expressed in some such form as this: What 
are the limits of divine revelation through human as dis- 
tinguished from non-human nature? Thus we first need to 
obtain a clear idea of what the difference between the two 
kinds of “revelation ” really is. Obvious as the distinction 
seems to be, when carefully examined, it first almost vanishes 
away, and then completely changes its form. 

We here exclude from consideration the knowledge of 
God which may be based on an interpretation of our experi- 
ence of beauty. It is then evident that, in speaking of rev- 
elation through “non-human nature,” we mean through what 
men have been able to discover of the world around them,— 
the world which is not themselves; in other words, revelation 
through the world-knowledge which man has wrought out for 
himself by the power of his own reason acting on his outer 
experience, and has wrought against every deceptive appear- 
ance which that experience, superficially regarded presents 
to him. Were it not for our intelligence, the vast “ material 
universe’ of which science speaks could not exist for us. 
“ Revelation through nature,” therefore, necessarily includes 
revelation through the laws, the capacities, the ideals, of 
man’s scientific intelligence; and this is revelation through 
human nature in one of its main functions. What we do is 
to take scientific knowledge, and ask, What is implied in the 
mere fact of such a process being possible? What must be 
‘the nature of the instrument which has worked out all this? 
We find that it implies a great deal more than is apparent at 
first sight. It implies'a positive postulate as to what the 
world really is,— that the world is a system, z.c., it is made up 
of mutually dependent parts among which general laws hold 
under the supreme rule that the same causes shall always 
produce the same effect. And we are always seeking to 
know the universe somehow as a system still more complete. 
This is the ideal of intelligence. Why are we always dis- 
satisfied with our particular knowledges? Why do we know 
with the utmost certainty that our best knowledge is only 
a collection of fragments, and that there is a vast ocean of 
truth waiting to be known? Surely, because the universe 
itself is rational, and our reason is not (as Browning says) 
ours only, but shares in the wider life of that universal 
reason. : 

We must not be under any misapprehension as to how far 
this carries us. A mere system, however complete, cannot 
give us the object of religion; and, if this were all that could 
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be said of the universe, in its deepest reality, then all relig- 
ious conceptions would be vain fancies. In this case the 
intellectual “ clearing up of our world,” by the attainment of 
scientific and historical truth, would be the highest good ; but 
the final triumph of reason — that is, of our rational inter- 
pretation of the world about us—is not the triumph of the 
whole nature of man. I have elsewhere tried to defend the 
view that, if the revelation of God, through scientific and his- 
torical knowledge, is taken to be the only revelation, we are 
led to a conception of things in which both God and man 
disappear.* We must supplement it by turning to the revela- 
tion of the divine through man’s knowledge of himself as a 
whole. 

Hence there need be no opposition, nor even any con- 
trast, between these two sources of our knowledge of the 
Divine Life. For, in the first place, it is not simply that one 
is a revelation through physical nature, the other through 
man. 
through man’s knowledge of himself; and even this assertion 
expresses more of contrast than there really is. One is 
revelation through the laws and principles of man’s intelli- 
gence, when interpreting his physical experience; the other, 
through man’s intelligence interpreting his ethical and spirit- 
ual experience. This is the meaning of the distinction 
which we expressed at the outset. Hence these two sources 
of divine revelation cannot rightly be separated. The whole 
nature of man is the focus of revelation. Our world-knowl- 
edge, regarded abstractly, by itself, gives us a reality which 
lacks the most essential mark of divinity. Our moral nature, 
regarded by itself, as only a consciousness of obligation, 
gives us a moral ideal, an “ought,” without reality. 

The historical -development of religion shows how con- 
stant has been this dual reference in it to man’s moral 
nature on the one hand, and, on the other, to the reality in 
which man is placed. Hence it is natural that religion and 
morality should have advanced side by side, with constant 
interaction; and to argue that religion has originated from 
morality would be as unjustifiable as to argue conversely 
that morality has originated from religion. The develop- 
ment of morality acts on that of religion; for, whatever quali- 
ties man thinks to be of highest worth in himself, these he 
considers to be divine, and to be realized among the divine 
Powers more fully than on earth, among men. And this 
conception reacts on the development of morality, because it 
leaps to the creation of ideal exemplars, and to the idea of 
their guardianship of the world. The law, in fact, is this: 
the attribution of high qualities to the gods helps the further 
growth of those qualities in the worshippers. The attribu- 
tion of low qualities degrades the character of the wor- 
shippers still further. A result of the law is seen practically 
in the consciousness of the worshipper, in that he regards 
himself as co-operating with the divine Power. This law 
will be found to hold good universally,—as much in the 
civilized religion of modern times as in any other age of 
man’s history. We do not exclude the possibility of a real 
conflict between the religion and morality of a people: only 
there can be no absolute and permanent conflict. And, in 
considering this subject, we must, of course, always compare 
the religion of a people with their morality during the. same 
period, not with the morality of another age. We must 
remember also, as Prof. Watson has observed in his sug- 
gestive book on “Christianity and Idealism,” that in most 
cases, when there appears to be a conflict between the relig- 
ion and morality of an age, the conflict is between a lower 
religion with a corresponding morality and a higher. Let 
us briefly notice some historical illustrations. 

Distinguishing between the origin or source of anything 
and its historical beginning, we find that a comparison of 
conflicting theories suggests a dual beginning for religion,— 
respect for ancestors, on the one hand, and, on the other, 


* Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construction (Scribner’s), ch. viii. 
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One is through man’s knowledge of nature, the other’ 
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propitiation of great nature-powers, regarded as animated. 
Consider the moral significance of the latter. These powers 
are helpful to man and hurtful, always irresistible, sometimes 
with every appearance of arbitrary caprice in their working, 
—as in what we call the weather. It is easy to understand 
how largely the welfare of primitive man was at the mercy of 
these forces, and how, if he regarded them as animated, he 
would at once deify and seek to propitiate them. But the 
unmoral character of mere power in nature prevented the 
nature-gods, as a rule, from becoming moral ideals-in the 
sense of inspiring true moral progress. This we see espe- 
cially in the Semitic religions. ‘ Under such circumstances, 
man’s instinctive effort to shape in thought an ideal of what 
he considers virtuous and desirable seeks compensation in 
the worship of ancestors. And so we are able to understand 
the remarkable contrast of gloomy fear and loving service 
which runs through the religious conceptions and natural 
traditions of the Semitic peoples, after these different ele- 
ments [from nature-worship and ancestor-worship] have be- 
come commingled.*” In the case of the Greeks, this ming- 
ling can scarcely be said to have taken place; and so we are 
able to understand how a people who delighted in the beau- 
tiful, and in a free, joyous yet harmonious life, should make 
their gods ideals of manly vigor and beauty, and freely 
telate of them such degrading and disgusting stories,— un- 
moral survivals from the deified nature-forces of an earlier 
age. Of course, fear is not the only motive which nature- 
religions cultivate. There is respect for the beneficial aspect 
of natural forces, and for the regularity and order of their 
operations “in the long run.” 

It is psychologically inevitable that the union of the nat- 
ure-gods with the natural phenomena, which were originally 
supposed to be their outward embodiment, should come to be 
dissolved ; and this rendered possible their humanitation, and 
in the end their moralization, which began with their modifi- 
cation by the effects of ancestor-worship. Then the way was 
prepared for the worship of gods for their human qualities, 
and the expansion of social life began to act on the growth 
of religion.. This is only a new form of the expansion of 
morality; for, as we may now take for granted, morality is 


essentially social, and grows in depth and inwardness as* 


man’s social nature expands. On the whole, it is true to say 
that, as social life becomes organized, the system of gods, 
who are the guardians of its customs and its fortunes, be- 
comes organized also. Thus in Egypt, when society and 
civilization were being organized on a somewhat advanced 
ethical plane, we find traces of a unification of the divine 
powers, we find a developed idea of orderly divine govern- 
ment in the world and human society, and an elaborate con- 
ception of future rewards and punishments, as set forth in 
the famous “ Book of the Dead.” 

And these ideas grew in a pure nature-religion which still 
preserved traces in common with the low naturalistic super- 
stitions of the African natives. Here we see the impregna- 
tion of a nature-religion with ethical ideas without the con- 
scious efforts of any prophetic leader. Among the Greeks 
we see not so much a reform of the popular religion of tra- 
dition and superstition as an opposition of a higher religion. 
and morality together to a lower. In part, this was the work 
of the poets, Pindar, A’schylus, Sophocles, and the doubter, 
Euripides. In part, it resulted from the criticisms of the early 
philosophers and the Sophists, and especially the schools of 
philosophy which flowed from the life and teachings of Soc- 
rates. Among the Hebrews we find an impressive example 
of the transformation of a tribal religion which was scarcely 
above the level of a naturalistic superstition by the efforts 
of a long line of reformers. The higher religion of the 


prophets was ruled by the ethical idea that social justice is. 


the true worship of Yahveh the Supreme. But the necessity 
of enforcing these principles by law started a legalistic de- 
* Wundt, ‘ Facts of the Moral Life,” E. Tr., p. 86, 
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velopment, which by the time of Christ had degenerated into 
mere formalism. The growing yet scarcely conscious need 
for something deeper than this was recognized and met by 
Christ in the example of his personality, his life, and teach- 
ing. 

It is not necessary to dwell further on illustrations of how 
history conclusively proves that religion and morality ad- 
vance pari passu. The essence of the relation is that man, 
as a moral agent, co-operates with the divine powers, is a 
“ fellow-laborer with God.’ This idea expresses the interac- 
tion of religion and morality at all stages of the growth of 
each, even at the lowest, when religion is degenerating and 
bringing down morality with it, and equally at the highest, 
when the Infinite is-conceived as needing the finite to ex- 
press and realize itself and to share in its own life. The 
same idea expresses the nature of the support which religion 
has given to morality, and morality to religion. For the 
same reason also the object of religion is always an ideal 
existence which is also real,—an existence which fully cor- 
responds to the needs of the human mind, so far as these 
needs have grown into consciousness. ‘This again expresses 
the “relativity” of religion to the various stages of human 
growth. 

‘That entire differentiation of religion and morality which 
has made possible the modern philosophical problem of their 
relation originated| with the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion. One result of these great movements was to set our 
knowledge of the content of morality (its laws, principles, and 
ideals) upon a basis of its own, independent of ecclesiastical 
teaching, so that it is possible for us to discover the princi- 
ples and duties of life without appealing to any ecclesiastical 
authority. Another result was to prepare the way for the 
modern attempt to make the motive of morality (the ground 
and source of ethical obligation) also independent of the- 
ology. This tendency finds its consistent outcome, so far 
as it can be consistent, in the movements known as Ethical 
Culture and the Religion of Humanity. We shall have to 
observe carefully what their main contention is. The possi- 
bility of a religious view of the world implies that man’s 
highest needs are satisfied in a Being who is the most real 
of all and the sustaining source of all. Clough’s line, “If I 
slip, Thou dost not fall,” expresses well the support which 
religion gives to morality, or “ theology (or metaphysics) to 
ethics.” However much I, as an individual, may fail of 
righteousness, the Eternal Righteousness does not and cannot 
fail. It needs me, but it can do without me. There is a 
deeper righteousness than man’s, one which is the source 
of man’s good. Clough expresses the true insight :— 


“TI steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall.” 


In a following article we shall dwell on some aspects of the 
modern ‘‘ Ethical Culture ” movement. 


Prayer. 


Teach me, God, to walk gently amid the many cares and 
distractions of my daily life. Let me be filled with the spirit 
of calm that quiets the fever of desire and the ache of disap- 
poiatment. Let me believe that thou who hast given to thy 
children their longing for life and love and beauty wilt not 
leave them unsatisfied in their loneliness. Thy purposes are 
greater than our purposes, even as thou art strength where 
we find in ourselves only weakness. Then let me trust my- 
self with serenity to the leadings of that purpose which I 
cannot understand ; and, while I wait and work and suffer in 
my mortal blindness, may my heart so go out in sympathy to 
those who also wait and work around me, that I may help in 
some real, even if small, way to hasten the coming of thy 
kingdom on the earth. Amen. 
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The Passing of Winter. 


BY ARTHUR E, LOCKE. 


Old Winter proves a coward at the end. 
He fears the violets with their hoods of gray 
That now in verdant velvet vales display 

Above the sod, Spring’s coloring to blend 

With hues that old King Winter's tints transcend. 
He dreads the crocus in court costume gay, 
The willow that foretells his waning sway; 

He sees toward what the vernal signs all tend! 

As in the warmth that fills the South-wind’s breath 
Old Winter feels his strength ebb fast away, 

So may Love prove far mightier than Death, 
When we shall reach the Dawn of endless Day! 

“Be brave,”’ my spirit counsel ever saith, 
“ Love shall be victor over all, for aye!’’ 


Gems from “The Woman’s Bible.” 


That such readers of the Register as have 
neither the time nor the inclination to spend 
hilarious hours over ‘‘The Woman’s Bible’’ 
may not miss altogether the enjoyment it 
affords, a collection has been made of some 
of its gems of interpretation,—plums out of 
the exegetical pudding, which fairly repre- 
sents the general character of the publication, 
and proves that we are overlooking one of 
the most delightfully humorous books of the 
generation. As the homeopathist adminis- 
ters but a single drug at a time, disdaining 
the adjuvans and the corrigens, or as the 
Bible societies distribute the Scriptures, 
‘*without note or comment,’’ so the passages 
selected have been transcribed verbatim and 
in their original order, without classification 
or grouping, and with only an occasional re- 
mark by way of explanation, that no intru- 
sion of alien notions may impair their native 
drollery :— 

“In this prolonged interview [between 
Eve and the serpent] the unprejudiced reader 
must be impressed with the courage, the dig- 
nity, and the lofty ambition of the woman. 
The tempter evidently had a profound knowl- 
edge of human nature, and saw at a glance 
the high character of the person he met by 
chance in his walks in the garden. He did 
not try to tempt her from the path of duty by 
brilliant jewels, rich dresses, worldly luxu- 
ries or pleasures, but with the promise of 
knowledge, with the wisdom of the gods. 
Like Socrates or Plato, his powers of con- 
versation and asking puzzling questions were 
no doubt marvellous; and he roused in the 
woman that intense thirst for knowledge that 
the simple pleasures of picking flowers and 
talking with Adam did not satisfy. Com- 
pared with Adam, she appears to great ad- 
vantage through the entire drama.’’ (Vol. 
i. ps 24.) 

‘*The paucity of light and air in this an- 
cient vessel [the ark] shows that woman had 
no part in its architecture, or a series of 
port-holes would have been deemed indis- 
pensable.’’ (/éid., p. 36.) 

“The Revising Committees, by the infu- 
sion of a little sentiment into these ancient 
manuscripts [of the Scriptures], might have 
improved the moral tone of our ancestors’ 
domestic relations, without falsifying the 
important facts of history.’’ (Jéid., p. 47.) 

‘To procure the gold [for the Golden 
Calf], he [Aaron] took the jewelry of the 
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women, young and old, men never under- 
standing how precious it is to them, and the 
great self-sacrifice required to part with it. 
. . . It was just so in the American Revolu- 
tion, in 1776: the first delicacy the men 
threw overboard in Boston Harbor was the 
tea,—woman’s favorite beverage. The to- 
bacco and whiskey, though heavily taxed, 
they clung to with the tenacity of the devil- 
fish. Rather than throw their luxuries over- 
board, they would no doubt have succumbed 
to King George’s pretensions.’’  (J/did., 
p. 84.) 

‘*There could be no greater punishment in 
ordinary life than for ten women to bake in 
one oven [cf Lev. xxvi. 26-29]. As every 
woman would necessarily look at her pies and 
cakes two or three times, that would involve 
a frequent looking in, which might make 
the contents heavy as lead. A current of 
eold air, rushing in too often, would wreck 
the most perfect compound. But perhaps 
heavy bread was intended as part of the pun- 
ishment of the people for their sins... . 
The twenty-ninth verse gives us, at last, one 
touch of absolute equality [between men and 
women],—the right to be eaten.’’ (J/éid., 
Pp. 95) 

“In some valuable calculations by Schen- 
cher [the comment is upon the numbering of 
the children of Israel by the house of their 
fathers], we learn that there was some 
thought of the mothers of the tribes by Ger- 
man commentators. We find in his census 
such references as the following: ‘The chil- 
dren of Jacob by Leah’ [etc.].... But 
even this generous mention of the mothers of 
the tribe of Jacob does not satisfy the exact- 
ing members of the Revising Committee. 
We feel that the facts should have been 
stated thus: ‘The children of Leah, Zilpah, 
et al., by Jacob,’ making Jacob the inci- 
dent instead of the four women. Men may 
consider this a small matter on which to make 
a point; but, in restoring woman’s equality 
everywhere, we must insist on her recogni- 
tion in all these minor particulars, and espe- 
cially in the Bible, to which people go for 
their authority on the civil and social status 
of all womankind.’’ (Jdid., p. 98.) 

“*The chief point of interest in this parable 
of Balaam and his ass is that the latter be- 
longed to the female sex.’’ (/éid., p. 112.) 
Hence is argued the wisdom of admitting 
women to assemblies, conferences, and synods 
of the church... . ‘*She [the ass] 
marked feature everywhere in military sta- 
tions, alike in the camp and the field; and 
her bray, always in the minor key, gives a 
touch of pathos to the music of the band! 
. . ¢ The appeal of the meek, long-suffering 
ass to her master to remember her faithful- 
ness and companionship from his youth up is 
quite pathetic, and reminds one of woman’s 
appeals and petitions to her law-givers for 
the last half-century.’’ (Zézd., pp. 113, 114.) 
[‘‘I would not hear thine enemy say so!’’] 

‘This is a sad story of Solomon’s defec- 
tion and degeneracy [the comment is upon 1 
Kings xi. 1-4]. As the queen of Sheba did 
not have seven hundred husbands, she had 
time for travel and the observation of the 
great world outside of her domain. It is 
impossible to estimate the ennui a thousand 
women must have suffered, crowded together, 


is a 
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with only one old gentleman to contemplate; 
but he probably solaced their many hours 
with some of his choice songs, so apprecia- 
tive of the charms of beautiful women. It is 
probable that his little volume of poems was 
in the hand of every woman, and that Solo- 
mon gave them occasional recitations on the 
imaginative and emotional nature of women. 
We have reason to believe that, with his 
wisdom, he gave as much variety to their 
lives as possible, and with fine oratory, 
graceful manners, and gorgeous apparel made 
himself as attractive as the situation per- 
mitted.’’ (Vol. ii., p, 66.) 

‘‘This is the first record [the comment is 
upon the story of Elijah] which we have of 
the restoration of the dead to life in the 


Bible; and it is the first, also, of any one, 


ascending into heaven ‘in a chariot of fire, 


with horses of fire.’ Probably Elijah knew 
how to construct a balloon. Much of the 


ascending and the descending of seers, of 
angels, and of prophets, which astonished 
the ignorant, was accomplished in balloons, 
—a lost art for many centuries. No doubt 
that the poor widow, when she saw Elijah 
ascend, thought that he went straight to 
heaven; though, in all probability, he landed 
at twilight in some retired corn-field or olive- 
grove, at some distance from the point where 
his ascent took place. ’’ 

‘*The question is often. asked where the 
raven got the cooked meat and bread for the 
prophet. Knowing their impelling instinct 
to steal, the Creator felt safe in trusting his 
prophet to their care; and they proved them- 
selves worthy his confidence. Their rook- 
eries were near the cave where Elijah was 
sequestered. Having keen olfactories, they 
smelt the cooking of dainty viands from afar. 
Guided by this sense, they perched on a 
fence near by, where they could watch the 
movements of the cook; and, when her back 
was turned, they flew in, and seized the 
little birds and soft-shell crabs, and carried 
them to Elijah, halting by the way only long 
enough to satisfy their own imperative hun- 
ger.’’ (Lbid., p. 72 et seq.) 


‘*While Huldah [cf 2 Kings xxi. 11-20] _ 


was pondering great questions of State and 
Ecclesiastical Law, her husband was probably 
arranging the royal buttons and buckles of 
the household. This is the first mention of 
a woman in a college [instead of A. V. 
*“college,’’ Revised Version reads ‘‘the sec- 
ond quarter,’’ not of the college year, but 
with reference to a portion of the city so 
designated]. She was doubtless a professor 
of jurisprudence, or of the languages. She 
evidently had other gifts besides that of 
prophecy.’’ (Jéid., p. 82.) 

‘*Poor woman! [Job’s wife] she had 
scraped lint, nursed him, and waited on him 
to the point of nervous exhaustion! No 
wonder she was resigned to see him pass to 
Abraham’s bosom.’’ (Jéid., p. 95.) 

‘This book [the Apocalypse] came down 
from old Egyptian ‘mystery’ times, and was 
one of the profoundly ‘sacred’ and pro- 
foundly ‘secret’ books of the great temple of 
Luxor, the words ‘sacred’ and ‘secret’ pos- 
sessing the same meaning during the myste- 
ries. ... The book of Revelation, —prop- 
erly, ‘Re-veilings.’’’ (Jdid., p. 176.) 

And yet the half has not been told of the 
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humor of this book, which heavy-handed 
theologians may take seriously, but which 
must have been intended as a huge jest. 
Great is the company of Biblical scholars, 
and thrilling the sound of their bugles as 
they press forward, summoning others to 
join the onward march toward the light. 
But let us not ignore these interesting vol- 
umes, which give ‘‘a touch of [merry] pathos 
to the music of the band!’’ 


A Repository for Scraps of Wisdom. 


The minister, like other literary men, is 
sometimes supposed by the unenlightened to 
derive his material for writing from an in- 
exhaustible reservoir within his brain; but 
the most of these persons of my acquaintance 
find it necessary to supply the storehouse of 
thought with material for suggestion and 
illustration from a variety of sources, many 
of which are newspaper cuttings and pen- 
cilled. memoranda from books which are not 
the property of the reader. Such scraps of 
useful knowledge I have for years classified 
in manila envelopes, under such headings 
as ‘‘Man,’’ ‘‘Character,’’ ‘‘Atonement,’’ 
“*Courage,’’ etc., ‘‘Poetry,’’ ‘‘Social Sci- 
ence, ’’ and so on. 

Lately I discovered that the inventiveness 


of the purveyor to the convenience of the 


counting-house had devised a _ book-like 
cover, labelled ‘‘Scraps,’’ within which were 
strung, upon a wire from which they are 
readily removed, large envelopes wherein 
such memoranda could be bestowed and their 
contents itemized upon the outside. The 
invention seems to me to fill a want; and I 
think I am serving some fellow-laborer by 
reminding him, if he has followed my cus- 
tom, of this improved form of safe-keeping 
short articles of importance, and, if he has 
not yet acquired the habit of preserving such 
waifs of literature, by suggesting to him the 
great value of some such repository. 

The book which I have is prepared by the 
Globe Company of Cincinnati, New York, 
and Boston; but very likely other publishers 
offer similar conveniences. (a) ei 


Charles Sumner’s Lack of Humor. 


Charles Sumner was a man of great qual- 
ities and of small defects. His blemishes, 
which were easily discerned, were tempera- 
mental rather than moral. He had not the 
sort of imagination which enables a man to 
enter easily into the feelings of others, and 
this deficiency on his part sometimes resulted 
in unnecessary rudeness. 

Charles Sumner’s appearance was seriously 
metamorphosed by a severe attack of typhoid 
fever, which he suffered, I think, in 1843 or 
1844. After his recovery, he gained much in 
flesh, and entirely lost that ungainliness of 
aspect which once led a friend to compare 
him to a geometrical line,—‘‘length without 
breadth or thickness.’’ He now became a 
man of strikingly fine presence, his great 
height being offset by a corresponding ful- 
ness of figure. His countenance was strongly 
marked and very individual, the features not 
handsome in themselves, but the whole effect 
very pleasingly impressive, 
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He had but little sense’ of humor, and was 
not at home in the small cut - and - thrust 
skirmishes of general society. He was made 
for serious issues and for great contests, 
which then lay, unguessed, before him. Of 
his literalness some amusing anecdotes have 
been told. At an official ball in Washington 
he remarked to a young lady who stood be- 
side him, ‘* We are fortunate in having these 
places for standing here: we shall see the 
first entrance of the new English and French 
ministers into Washington society.’’ 

The young girl replied: ‘‘I am glad to 
hear it. I like to see lions break the ice.’’ 

Sumner was silent for a few minutes, but 
presently said, ‘‘Miss , in the country 
where lions live, there is no ice.’’ 

I once invited Mr. Sumner to meet a dis- 
tinguished guest at my house. He replied: 
‘IT do not know that I wish to meet your 
friend. I have outlived the interest in indi- 
viduals.’ In my diary of the day I re- 
corded the somewhat ungracious utterance, 
with this comment, ‘‘God Almighty, by the 
latest accounts, had not got so far as this. ”’ 
Mr, Sumner was told of this in my presence, 
though not by me. He said at once: ‘‘What 
a strange sort of a book your diary must be! 
You ought to strike that out immediately.’’ 
Julia Ward Howe, in the Atlantic. 


Literature. 


The Browning Letters.* 


When it was announced that all the letters 
save one, which passed between Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, were to be 
published, it is ro wonder that an apprehen- 
sive dread entered the mind of every reader 
to whom the memory of these poets is living 
and dear. Sometimes one comes across let- 
ters so evidently private and unsuited for 
publication that the reader feels a guilty 
sense of complicity in the wrong done to the 
writer. One’s first wonder in reading the 
Browning letters, however, is that this feel- 
ing is so minimized’as to be practically for- 
gotten, despite their intimacy of tone and 
expression. There are two evident causes 
for this, and the first is that we have all read 
the letters before. There is little in the way 
of self-confession that is not in the poems. 


Indeed, one finds the poems themselves first 


growing here; and they become increasingly 
significant in their new setting. Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s hesitation and doubt, expressed in the 
half - dozen poems like ‘‘Proof and Dis- 
proof,’’ ‘‘Insufficiency,’’ and ‘‘A Denial,’’ 
are reiterated in no plainer language; while 
the Portuguese Sonnets, written as they were 
at this period, may naturally be almost 
matched in the letters, with the understand- 
ing that they speak out clearly what in the 
letters is sometimes implied. For instance, 
the fourteenth sonnet, the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, twentieth, twenty-eighth, thirty- 
third,— yes, several others,—fall immme- 
diately into their proper place here; while 
there is not one that does not illuminate and 
receive illumination from something in the 


ae 
*LzeTTeRS or RoBERT BROWNING AND ELIZABETH 
BarReTT. 1845-46. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
2 vols, $5.00, 
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letters. This is true, ina different degree, 
of Browning’s letters, also. The beginning 
of ‘‘By the Fireside’’ is here, for example; 
and it is interesting to note how certain ex- 
pressions of hers grew familiar to him, and 
wove themselves into his later poems, — as, 
for instance, her words on page 166, vol. ii., 
echo in the 


*‘Oh! the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away !’’ 


The second reason against any regret that 
these letters should have been published lies 
in the nobility of the entire correspondence. 
There is no letting down of the ideal which 
has grown “in the public mind concerning 
this marriage; and, saying this, one has said 
enough, perhaps, about the purely personal 
elements of the letters. For the rest, the 
poets did not talk of themselves exclusively, 
by any means. A convenient index gives 
a long list of references to persons and sub- 
jects discussed frankly together; and it is 
here that the critic may put in his fine work, 
if he so please. He will note the fairness 
of Browning’s temper, the clear understand- 
ing of his own intention in literary work, 
and such justice in estimating his own 
methods as is shown by the self-criticism on 
page 354, vol. i., too long to be quoted 
here. The critic, too, will not let slip the 
significant reference to ‘‘Mr. Forster’s Straf- 
ford.’’ He will growl a little at some of the 
references to America, and revel in the allu- 
sion to ‘‘Luria,’’ ‘‘Saul,’’ ‘‘The Flight of 
the Duchess,’’ ‘‘The Soul’s Tragedy,’’ etc., 
made when these were new and yet untried 
by the outside public.* 

The literary form of these letters shows 
again what has been proved by every Brown- 
ing letter we have ever seen down to the 
briefest note; namely, that his style was 
his own, as natural to him as the way he 
breathed. His sentences often remind one of 
a famous Chicago railroad in that they lack 
‘*terminal facilities. ’’ 

The glimpses one receives of the home life 
of these two emphasize the contrast already 
familiar. Mr. Barrett was certainly the 
most abominable despot that ever browbeat 
his family in the intervals of saying his 
prayers and priding himself on having a con- 
science; while the sunny atmosphere of 
Browning’s home and the relations between 
him and his parents doubtless contributed 
something to make him the serene-eyed, 
sunny-hearted man that he was. But one 
could write long about these letters, and still 
leave much to be said. They simply take 
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their recognized place in one of the most 
beautiful love-stories ever told, or, better 
still, ever lived. And even the ending of 
the tale is hinted here in that brief, tragic 
sentence, drawn from Browning by the ne- 
cessity of arranging certain matters before 
their marriage: ‘‘If the saddest fate I can 
imagine should be reserved for me, ... I 
should wish, yow would wish, to live the 
days out worthily,—not end them,—not go 
mad in them,’’ etc. It is a comfort to re- 
member that that ‘‘worst’’ did not befall 
for more than sixteen years after the May 
Day on which they first met, and that the 
tale ended, as Browning himself has said, 
“with the most perfect expression of her 
love’’ within his whole knowledge of her. 

Harper & Brothers have made these volumes 
things of beauty in their outward appearance. 
The unobtrusive yet handsome covers are 
exactly what they should be. 


THE SToRY oF THE Minp. By J. M. 
Baldwin. D. Appleton & Co.—Among the 
valuable features of this excellent book is its 
solemn admonitions to amateur psychologists. 
There is an appendix containing the names 
of some sixty volumes, which discuss more 
elaborately the subjects treated in the text 
and referring to this list. Prof. Baldwin 
says, ‘‘These works will further enlighten 
the reader, and, if he persevere, possibly 
make a psychologist of him.’’ His strict- 
ures upon the modern fad of child-study are 
especially timely: ‘‘As for experimenting 
with children, only the psychologist should 
undertake it,’’ partly because results obtained 
by others than experts are almost certain to 
be worthless, if not positively misleading, 
but principally because of the danger to the 
budding tendrils of a child’s mind. Al- 
though written in an exceedingly simple 
style, the book properly impresses a reader 
with the immense difficulty of the subject, 
and contrives to keep him perpetually aware 
that clearness has been purchased at the price 
of limitation. Altogether, this is an unusu- 
ally instructive and stimulating book, uncon- 
ventional in method, fascinating in style, 
fertile in suggestion, and ought to do good 
service in these days when psychology is be- 
coming fashionable, and dabblers in child- 
study, as well as devotees of the occult, are 
abroad in a suffering land. 


PHIL-O-RUM’S CANOE, AND MADELEINE 
VERCHERES. By William Henry Drummond. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 
Dr. Drummond is the Montreal poet whose 
bovk, Zhe Haditant, published a year or 
more ago, made his name widely and favor- 
ably known in the United States, and espe- 
cially delighted those who had been already 
fortunate enough to hear his musical, char- 
acteristic songs sung by Montreal students 
or by campers in the Canadian woods. This 
small volume contains but two poems, the 
first of which is in the delicious Habitant 
dialect, with its French cadences and con- 
structions. The second is a stirring ballad 
of girlish heroism, told in English. It is 
the story of the maiden, Madeleine, who 
held a fort on the St. Lawrence for six days 
against the besieging Iroquois, Her garri- 
son consisted of two soldiers, one cripple; 
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and her two brothers; and, when help came 

and the rescuing soldiers stood speechless, 

their captain 

‘*Beckoned the men behind him, and 

steadily they advance ; 

And, with carabines uplifted, the veterans of 
France 

Saluted the brave young captain, timidly 
standing there, ; 

And they fired a volley in honor of Made- 
leine Vercheres.’’ 


A ReEcorD OF RELIGIOUS 
PROGRESS. By Paul Carus. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Company.— Dr. 
Carus is gifted with much philosophical 
ability; but the gods have not made him 
poetical, and of humor they have not given 
him a spark. Yet it is not often that a 
deliberate humorist writes such a funny book 
as we have here. Zhe Mew WNoah’s Ark 
and Oliver Herford’s Bashful Earthquake 
are not so well calculated to ‘‘shake the 
midriff of despair with laughter.’’ 
same thoughts that are embodied in these 
verses might have been expressed in prose, 
and have seemed far less prosaic than they do 
mounted on Dr. Carus’s raw-boned, knock- 
kneed Pegasus. Take, for example, — 


GODWARD: 


‘*The laws of nature are not like ukases 
That human monarchs may proclaim: 
No supematural exterior ruler 
Has shaped the world in 
frame. ’’ 


wondrous 


Here is a thought that is not incapable of 
poetical expression (see Goethe’s Gott und 
Welt) ; but Dr. Carus’s mind is so essen- 
tially prosaic that he turns essential poetry 
into the baldest prose. 


SUNDOWN LEFLARE. Written and illus- 
trated by Frederic Remington. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—Sundown Leflare 
is a decided addition to those character 
sketches which typify for us unfamiliar 
modes of life and thought. He is a half- 
breed Indian, whose characteristics are made 
known, not by detailed description, but by 
his own apparently unconscious revelations, 
and by Mr. Remington's haif-affectionate, 
half-railing manner of drawing out his con- 
fessions. There are five of these sketches, 
one of which is a breathless account of a 
terrible winter journey through the moun- 
tains, when Sundown carried despatches for 
the army. Another, ‘‘Sundown Leflare’s 
Money,’’ shows him in situations well calcu- 
lated to make the judicious grieve, and tells 
how his meteoric financial tour ended in 
nothing. ‘‘Sundown’s Warm Spot’’ gives a 
glimpse of a modern Indian’s wooing; and 
the others repeat an old Indian myth of the 
thunder, and set forth an outline-of the half- 
breed’s religion. Mr. Remington is at his 
best in these stories, admirably matched as 
they are by the illustrations. 


First STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF OUR 
Country. By William A. Mowry and Ar- 
thur May Mowry. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
60 cents.—The authors of this book have 
told the story of our nation by means of the 
personal narratives of thirty-nine representa- 
tive Americans, uniting history and biogra- 
phy, and securing the child’s interest by 
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stories and characteristic anecdotes. Colum- 
bus, De Soto, Cabot, and other early ex- 
plorers bring the story down to the time of 
Gov. Bradford and John Winthrop. The 
American Revolution, the growth of the 
country, and the Civil War are pictured; and 
the three closing chapters are devoted to 
Horace Mann, or educational progress, to 
Clara Barton and humane service, and to 
Thomas Edison, representing invention and 
progress. The book is illustrated with nearly 
two hundred cuts and twenty-four maps. 


Miscellaneous. 


William A. Pond & Co. of New York 
make a specialty of Easter music; and they 


have issued this year a great variety of an- _ 


thems, carols, part-songs, and Sunday-school 
services which will be found useful in the 
observance of the day. Besides the Easter 
music, their catalogue is rich in church 
music generally. 


Two new numbers of ‘‘The Modern Lan- 
guage Series’’ appear, published by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. Rosenresli, by Jo- 
hanna Spyri, is edited, with notes and vocab- 
ulary, by Helene H. Boll, teacher of German 
in the Hillhouse High School, New Haven. 
La Main Matheureuse is edited by H. A. 
Guerber. These books give the student not 
only good literature, but good methods. 
They are supplied ‘with complete vocabula- 
ries. 


Ginn & Co. publish Cooper’s Zhe Last of 
the Mohicans, one of the books required, or 
at least suggested, for university preparation 
in English, in their series of ‘‘Standard 
English Classics.’’? It is edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by John B. Dunbar of the 
Boys’ High School in Brooklyn; and these 
are intended to aid the pupil to a knowledge 
of the rudiments in interpretation of fiction. 
and to an insight into motive and technique, 
It is a convenient, well-printed edition, as 
good for library as for school usé. 


- The Magazines. 


The Club Woman, a national. journal de- 
voted to the interest of women’s clubs, and 
edited by Helen M. Winslow, continues to 
give to club-workers needed information 
about the best methods of work, and to keep 
them in touch with other clubs devoted to 
the same ends. It is a bright monthly jour- 
nal, which takes an all-round view of the 
place and mission of women’s clubs. It be- 
lieves that the well-balanced woman is in no 
danger of slighting her home duties. It 
warns the woman who has an Architectural 
Club and a Musical Criticism Club and a 
Spanish Pronunciation Class, and spends two 
hours a_week in ‘‘Expression,’’ that she is 
likely to forget something, and that culture, 
like courtesy and charm, is intimately con- 
nected with the heart. Women’s clubs are 


‘something more than a fad; and, in bringing 


them to their best use, such common sense 
as that of the Club Woman-is a real help. 


The March number of the WVew World is 
a very interesting and important one, and 
reaches its climax in Charles F. Dole’s ‘‘Re- 
constructed Church,’’ which immediately 
follows President Hyde’s ‘‘ Reorganization of 
the Faith.’’ The two articles are closely 
related, and it would seem that Mr. Dole 
must have had Dr. Hyde’s article before him 
when writing his own. They differ as the 
real from the unreal. Dr. Hyde tells us 
that, unless his way of thinking is accepted, 
‘‘the days of faith in a living God are num- 


bered, and the feet of the agnostic are at the 


a 
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door to carry out the corpse.’’ What more 
impresses us is that the corpse of the tradi- 
tional theology is very decently buried by 
Dr. Hyde, but that he comes back to the 
house of mourning to find a ghost of that 
theology on the premises which is adum- 
brated thus: ‘‘Love is God. Christ is our 
highest and completest historic expression of 
love. Therefore Christ is the Son of God, 
our Interpreter of the Divine, our Vision of 
the Father.’’ Here is full permission for 
the average preacher to use all the traditional 
phrases with the likelihood of conveying the 
traditional meanings to nine persons out of 
ten. Mr. Dole lays his finger unerringly on 
the ailing spots in Dr. Hyde’s article. The 
American Unitarian Association could not do 
better than to publish Mr. Dole’s article at 
once, and send it to some thousands of ortho- 
dox preachers. If along with it Dr. Hyde’s 
article, so much the better. t 
The other articles deserving notice are all 
the others on the list. Dr. McGiffert’s 
would be interesting if anonymous. It is 
much more so, coming from his hand. Much 
of it is critical of the Tiibingen School. A 
preference is expressed for Ritschl’s method 
of dealing with church history. Many will 
draw the inference that the pushing back of 
Baur’s New Testament dates rehabilitates the 
traditional conceptions of Christianity. The 
fact is that not one stone is left upon another 
of the traditional conceptions by the new 
methods. They absolutely humanize the 
New Testament books. They make it mon- 
strous and absurd to claim for them any 
supernatural character, or for the events 
which. they record. Dr. Peters pleads for 
archeology as an important supplement and 
corrective of the Higher Criticism. M. 
Sabatier’s article on ‘‘ Religion and Modern 
Culture’’ is much less satisfactory in the 
constructive than in the critical parts. Prof. 
Barton of Bryn Mawr writes instructively 


of ‘‘The Spiritual Development of Paul,’’ 


and Prof. Hopkins of Yale of ‘‘How Gods 
are made in India,’’ showing that their pro- 
duction was not after the manner of this 
or that anthropological recipe exclusively, 
but along various parallel lines. The article 
on ‘‘Prometheus,’’ by Henrietta M. Selby, 
is a valuable study of that glorious Titan, as 
he figures in ~-the Prometheus Bound of 
Zischylus. : 

The book reviews are more than commonly 
the work of specialists, Profs. Toy and Lyon 
furnishing excellent examples of their expert 
work. One of the books reviewed by Prof: 
Toy is Cheyne’s admirable Fewish Life since 
the Exile. Mr. Slicer has bracketed Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s Saimt Paul and Dr. Cone’s 
Paul, the Apostle, in one notice, running a 
very interesting and suggestive comparison 
between the two books, which, while very 
sympathetic toward Dr. Abbott’s, gives Dr. 
Cone’s the higher meed of praise, as the 
more real,—scientific, and not merely ra- 
tionalistic and homiletic. 


Literary Notes. 


William James, the psychologist of Har- 
vard College, has written for the April Scrib- 
ney a vigorous plea for the conservation of 
energy by a less strenuous manner of living 
on the part of American men and women. It 
is aptly called ‘‘The Gospel of Relaxation.’’ 


The Mormon Prophet, the forthcoming 
novel, by Miss Lily Dougall, is to appear at 
an opportune time, in view of the interest 
aroused by the case of Congressman-elect 
Roberts of Utah. This story is said to illus- 
trate the origins of the sect and certain sub- 
sequent modifications in their belief. 


-The announcement is made that John Ken- 
drick Bangs is to be editor of Literature, the 
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weekly journal of criticism published by 
Harper & Brothers. The publication has 
been under his editorial management since 
it. assumed its new form at the beginning of 
the year, but the fact is first made public in 
the current issue. 


Faster gift-booklets and Easter motto-cards 
are issued by the James H. West Company 
in the attractive style which has made their 
publications notable. All are of moderate 
price; and all have a helpfulness not of the 
day and hour only, but for every day. Their 
present Easter announcements include matters 
by Chadwick, Gannett, Hosmer, Ames, 
Emerson, Mrs. Eliot, and others,—certainly 
a gratifying list. 


Books Received. 


From George H.» Ellis, Boston. 

The Roxbury Magazine. Edited by the Branch Alliance 

of the All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Roxbury. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Sappho. Trauerspiel von Franz Grillparzer. Edited by 
Chiles Clifton Ferrell. 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Poems of Therese. Translated from the German by Ellen 
Frothingham. With Introduction by Anna Fuller. 75 
cents. 

From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Eowaen Cesar and Jesus. By George D. Herron, D.D. 
75 cents. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. 2 
Volumes. $5.00. - | 

The martial Edition of Thackeray. The Adventures 
of Philip. 

Ragged Lady. By W. D. Howells. 

Short Rations, By Williston Fish. 

The Martyrdom of an Empress, $2.50. 

The Jacksonian Epoch. By Charles H. Peck. $2.59. 

An Incident and Other Happenings. By Sarah Barnwell 
Elliott. $1.25. 5 

Espiritu Santo. By Henrietta Dana Skinner. $1.25. 

From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 

Four Key Words of Religion. By William Reed Hunt- 
ington. 25 cents. 

_ . Hrom Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

Music and Musicians. By Albert Lavignac, Translated 
by William Marchant. $3.00. 

The Rapin. By Henry de Vere Stacpoole. 

From the Vir Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 

What a Young Woman ought to know. By Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D. $1.00. 

From the Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 

The Ethical Problem. By Paul Carus. 50 cents. 


$1.75. 
$1.25. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Valse Caprice. For the piano. Carefully fingered. By 
C. Chaminade. 

Automne (Etude de Concert). 
C. Chaminade. ‘ 

Danse de Concert. For the piano. 
By Franz Bendel. 

South Car’lina Sift. : 
for mandolin, guitar, banjo, and piano. 
Vreeland. a 

Esmeralda March. Two-step. Composition and arrange- 
mene for mandolin, guitar, and piano. By Fred. Lus- 
comb. 


Carefully fingered. By 
Carefully fingered. 


Polka Two-step. Concerted music 
By Walter 


HYMNS. 
By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
Uniform with his “Poems” and 
“Light on the Cloud.” Price $1.00. 


POEMS. 
By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD. 
By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Concrsss St., Boston, 
104 EAST 20TH St., New Yorx. 
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...- NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Inhabiting Eternity. 
By FREDERICK L. HOsMER. (Geneva Series.) 


**Our reasonable hope and expectation of the unseen 
future grow with the larger realization of life here; and the 
shadows of the tomb, if they do not quite vanish, have no 
dismay for him who already has breathed the air of eter- 
nity.”—Page 29. 


The Sparrow’s Fall. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. (Geneva Series.) 

A most convincing plea for the Eternal Goodness under- 
lying every accident, loss, and apparent evil of existence. 
Presented with the author’s exceptional grace of style, the 
whole gondeny of this writing is to set life, death, and the 
vast forever aglow with the light of faith and promise. 
Easter Songs. 

By CHARLOTTE C. E1ior. (Geneva Series.) 


An attractive gift-booklet, Bright, brief verses of the 
Immortal Hope, when “‘love and faith shall have their 
Easter Day.’’? Mrs. Eliot is well known through her fre- 
quent contributions to the religious press. 


(&~ The above three booklets, white or tinted covers, 
15 cents each (eight to one address for one dollar). 


Easter Motto-Cards. 
Athanasia. By Cuaries G. Amgs. 
Heart’s Love. By RatpH Watpo Emerson. 
In Godhead Found. By Joun W. CHapwick. 

In two colors; size, 3x4 inches. Price, less than one 
dozen, 2 cents each; per dozen of any one kind, 10 cents; 
per dozen assorted, 20 cents. 


We have in preparation, to be ready the end of March. 
A Boy’s Life: Its Spiritual Ministry, 

By H. D. Stevens. Part I., Pictures and 
Incidents (eight chapters); Part II., Sadness 
and Gladness (six chapters). Cloth, neatly 
stamped, 50 cents; white and gold, full gilt, in 
box, 75 cents. 


A unique and fascinating work. The story of the every- 
day life of a real boy, from babyhood to youth, when he met 
transfiguration. Told with the pathetic insight which 
makes the book a classic. To any one in love with child- 
hood or who has lost a child, this volume will speak in an 
alluring way, and with ‘‘Hope, Hope, Hope.’ 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers. 
79 Milk Street, - - - Boston, MAss. 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice, ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.””—7ke 
Nation. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
. .- His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
. his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader, There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of Pppncsc literature.”—Cuas. G. Amgs, ix 

‘ew World, 
“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
pose! see something of the great moulding influences that 

ave shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.” —Tke Unitarian. 


For sale by bookseilers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt o 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - «= Boston, 
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The Dome. 
The Swallows. 


Gallant and gay in their doublets gray, 
All at a flash, like the darting of flame, 
Chattering Arabic, African, Indian,— 
Certain of Springtime, the swallows came! 


Doublets of gray silk and surcoats of purple, 
And ruffs of russet round each little throat,— 
Wearing such garb, they had crossed the waters, 
Mariners sailing with never a boat. 
—Sir Edwin Arnold. 


For the Christian Register. 


When the Spaniards came. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


Hester Bailey was a sturdy little New 
England girl, who was so busy all day long 
that she had no time to be lonesome, even 
though she lived on an island, and had no 
playmates except Ben, the big black dog, 
and her own little yellow chickens. She 
used to think that really her cheery, bright- 
eyed mother was the best of all possible 
playmates; and, when the work was all done 
up and Hester had finished her morning les- 
sons, and they could scramble over the rocks 
together to see how their anemone colony was 
coming on or to collect more of the delicate 
sea-mosses and tiny shells which Hester used 
to rare advantage during the long winter 
evenings, she used to think that she wouldn’t 
change her lot for that of the most fortunate 
little girl who could live on the mainland, 
and go to school in a real school-house with 
other children. Even in winter Hester kept 
up a contented heart; and, when the weather 
was so bad that she could not possibly go 
out, she used to enjoy the games sent her by 
her cousins, or invent enigmas and puzzles 
to send to her favorite magazine, or plan out- 
lines for the stories she meant to write when 
she should be older. Sometimes she even 
began the stories themselves, but they both- 
ered her when she tried to put them in writ- 
ten words. 

Hester had her mother’s cheery disposi- 
tion; and, since she had small chance to 
measure her life by the lives of other chil- 
dren, her way of making the most and the 
best of all the beauty round her and the gen- 
uine comfort of the light-house home gave her 
really more happiness than always falls to 
the lot of city children. Then she had a big 
brother, six years older than herself, who 
came when he could and went fishing with 
the father, or sat and read out on the rocks 
by the sea, when the weather wasn’t too cold. 
He was studying at the School of Technol- 
ogy, and now it had been almost three months 
since he had come home. But the island 
and its little family were often in his 
thoughts; and, at last, in the middle of Feb- 
ruary, ‘he determined to give them a surprise, 
and spend three whole days with them. 

He came on a Saturday moming; and that 
was a happy day, for he brought new papers 
and magazines for them all and a new book 
for Hester. And better than anything he 
could bring were the merry stories and the 
bright jokes he told, and the delight of hav- 
ing him once more at home, 
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Hester used to sleep so soundly at night 


‘that she complained sometimes because she 


could seldom remember any of her dreams, 
or even be sure that she had dreamed at all. 
But Sunday morning, after staying up much 
later than usual on the evening before, she 
had a long story to tell. She had dreamed 
that the Spanish fleet came sailing, sailing 
past the island, that they entered the harbor, 
and that they sailed in the night across to 
Harport, and were bombarding the town. 
She waked to hear the pound of John’s ham- 
mer, as he tightened up some of the boards 
on the back porch that had been loosened by 
the wind. It was a vivid dream; and she 
told it as soon as she came into the cosey 
kitchen, where her mother was preparing 
breakfast and John stood by, ready to help. 

‘“‘Vou dreamed of the Spaniards, because 
John told that story about his classmate just 
before you went to bed,’’ said her mother; 
‘*and you dreamed of Harport because I told 
you that you might go over there when John 
goes back, and spend the day with Aunt 
Jennie, if the weather is all right.’’ 

‘‘Dear me!’’ said John, with a shiver of 
pretended alarm. ‘‘I don’t see how you 
dared to come and tell us that dream. Don’t 
you know the old saying which always and 
always comes true? 

“* «Saturday night dreamt, 

Sunday morning told: 
The dream will come to pass ~ 
Before it’s one week old.’ ”’ 

Hester looked at him in surprise. 

‘*Ves, that is quite true,’’ continued John. 
‘*Ask mother if it isn’t. Mother, didn’t 
they always tell you that, when you were 
a little girl?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the mother, with a laugh. 
‘*Your Aunt Jennie, I remember, would 
never be persuaded to tell a dream on Sunday 
morning, unless it was about something she 
wanted; and she used to say that she never 
dreamed about anything she wanted on a Sat- 
urday night.’’ 

Then breakfast was ready, and father came 
in; and every one forgot what had been said, 
—every one, that is, but Hester, who re- 
called again and again through the day her 
uncomfortable sensations of the night before, 
and thought to herself that possibly the 
Spaniards might come, after all: nobody 
could tell for sure. But of course they 
wouldn’t come just because she dreamed 
about them. No: she wouldn’t be foolish 


about it. 
Wednesday ‘morning dawned clear and 
beautiful. Soon after breakfast Hester 


started with her father and John for the 
mainland. She was well muffled up, and 
thought she had never enjoyed the crisp air 
and the brilliant sunshine more. They left 
her at a point about a mile from the town of 
Harport, where her Aunt Jennie lived. It 
would be nothing for her to run along the 
railroad tracks, which skirted the coast at 
this point, until she came to the main road 
leading into the town. The tracks had been 
well cleared, and in the melting weather that 
succeeded the January storms they were as 
good a roadway as could be found. Her 
father was to take John across the little bay 
to a junction station, where he could take 
the train for the city. 
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As her father swung her across to the little 
wharf at the point where he left her, he 
said :— 

‘*Then meet me here at four o’clock, Hes- 
ter; though, if it is a possible thing, I shall 
finish up my business at the junction in time 
to sail round to the Harport wharf, and run 
up to Aunt Jennie’s for an hour. But, in 
that case, I shall be there before you start 
for home. Now run along; for John mustn’t 
be late, and we must make the most of what 
wind there is.’’ 

Hester waved her good-by, as the boat 
went dipping over the blue waves, and 
thought to herself that summer must be com- 
ing soon, when the water looked so pleasant 
and the air felt so mild. She had left some 
of her wrappings in the boat, and now has- 


tened along toward town, feeling as if she °' 


were a bird with wings, so delightful was the 
unusual pleasure of being on the mainland 
and having a whole day to enjoy herself. 

As Hester picked her way along, her 
thoughts turned involuntarily to her dream of 
Saturday night. Of course, the Spaniards 
wouldn’t come, now that every one said the 
war was over; but, then, if they did come, 
it wouldn’t be very pleasant, would it? She 
was thinking over some of the accounts of 
the war which she had heard her father and 
mother talking about, when suddenly a 
strange noise interrupted her meditations. 
That was the booming of cannon. She lis- 
tened. Yes: it came again. Beyond a 
doubt, only the firing of cannon could pro- 
duce that roll of deep thunder that came to 
her from the town. She had never heard the 
like. Could it be that her dream had come 
true? 

Hester was startled, and hardly knew 
whether to go on or to turn/back. But Aunt 
Jennie and Uncle Jim and her cousins were 
all ahead of her. Behind there was no 
refuge. But her heart beat fast as she 
plucked up courage to advance slowly. 

She turned into the road that led directly 
to the centre of town. Even from this dis- 
tance, she could see that something unusual 
was going on. But no one was coming her 
way. So she hastened on until she had passed 
two or three houses, apparently all deserted, 
and came to-a place from which she could 
see more plainly the noise and confusion just 
ahead. Still sounded the booming of the 
cannon; and just ahead of her she could see 
—yes, it was soldiers marching through the 
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middle of the street, and on each side a 
crowd of men, women, and children, appar- 
ently intermixed in hopeless confusion. She 
could. hear shouts, cat-calls, horns, and then 
again the deep roll of the cannon, Thor- 
oughly alarmed, —for you must remember that 
this little island girl, all unaccustomed to 
the noise of a town, always found .Harport 
exciting even when it was its quietest, sleep- 
iest self—Hester turned her back on the rush- 
ing throng, and fled for dear life across the 
road by which she had come, seeking only 
the quiet of the shore and the possible 
glimpse of a welcome boat, ploughing its 
way back across the sunlit bay, that no 
longer seemed so -peaceful and lovely as she 
had thought it. It was all true. The Span- 
iards had come, and Aunt Jennie and Uncle 
Jim and all her cousins were probably pris- 
oners by this time. 

It was an unhappy ending to all the pleas- 

ant anticipations she had had, but Hester 
had no time to think of that. Her one 
thought was that she must watch on the point 
for her father, and must save him from sail- 
ing up to Harport, all unconscious of the 
terrible work that was going on. One of two 
things would happen. Either he would not 
come until four o’clock—in which case she 
must pass those long hours alone on the point, 
with nothing to eat, a prey to a thousand 
fears—or else he would come in about three 
or four hours, sailing far out in the bay, and 
heading for the Harport Wharf, which she 
could not see because of the curving bluffs 
that lay between. In that case, she might 
miss him altogether, since he would not be 
on the lookout for her, and she could never 
make him hear across those stretches of danc- 
ing water. They had left home early. She 
was already hungry. The wind seemed 
fresher now, and she wished for the big 
blanket shawl she had left in the boat. 
‘ And so she waited, waited, waited, draw- 
ing unconsciously on the reserve strength that 
had been deepened by the quiet months on 
the island, and thinking less of herself than 
of the dear aunt and cousins in the town, 
and of the father, who must not go blindly 
‘into danger. 

Fortunately for her, her father started back 
from the junction almost as soon as John’s 
train had left the station. The man he had 
come so far to see had been called suddenly 
to the city, and had left word for him with 
the station-master. So he had nothing to do 
but turn his face toward Harport, and seek 
recompense in the thought of having two 
hours or more with the friends he could see 
so seldom. At last Hester, waiting anx- 
iously on the point, saw her father’s boat 
beating up against the wind, so far from 
shore that she almost despaired of being able 
to catch his eye. She shouted and jumped 
up and down from the moment she was sure 
it was the Seagull. Then she took off her 
red flannel petticoat, and tied it to a long 
pole which she found lying near the track, 
using it for a signal. Her father saw it; 
and, greatly perplexed and somewhat troubled, 
he headed for the point. Soon Hester was 
sobbing out her story in his arms. 

For a moment he did not speak; and, as 
_Hester looked up, she was surprised to see 
that there was a merry twinkle in his eyes 
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instead of that anxious look he wore when 
her mother was ill once, and which she had 
somehow expected. 

‘*O dear little daughter, ’’ he said tenderly, 
“I think it cannot possibly be the Span- 
iards. You poor little thing! to have waited 
here alone in the cold for so long! Bless 
your dear heart! We’re going to make you 
the happiest little girl in Harport just as 
quick as father can get you there!’’ 

So, in her father’s care, Hester sailed 
across to Harport Wharf, where there were 
no signs of Spanish vessels and no unusual 
excitement. She was too tired to care 
whether her cousins laughed at her or not, 
and the whole story had to be told. And 
then Aunt Jennie, chafing the little cold 
feet, and insisting that she should drink a 
bowl of hot beef tea before eating anything, 
told her about the celebration the boys had 
had for Washington’s birthday, and how they 
had insisted on having a procession,—a 
‘winter procession’’ they called it,—and 


how the cannon were fired, and how it was 


‘falmost as good as for Fourth of July.’’ 
And, then, to make up for Hester’s lost day, 
her father left her with Aunt Jennie, and 
sailed back to the island alone. He would 
have to come again in, three days to do the 
business he had failed to accomplish at the 
junction, and then he would take Hester 
back with him. So they made peanut candy 
that evening, and Hester laughed at herself 
more than any one else did; and she went to 
sleep, thinking that never a Saturday night 
dream, or any other dream, should bring her 
such an experience again. 


The New Parlor-maid. 


**1’ll wait on the door, grandmother,’’ 
said Elinor; for Mary, the neat little ser- 
vant who usually did that, was away on a 
vacation. So grandmother went upstairs after 
luncheon, as usual, to take her nap. Elinor 
hunted for a white cap like Mary’s; but, as 
she could not find it, she put on a bright red 
sweeping-cap instead. Then she got a very 
large japanned tray from the pantry for the 


cards, for she could not find the small silver 


one that Mary used. 

She sat down on the floor in the wide, 
old-fashioned hall; and, finally, her head went 
down on the rug. Just as she was drowsily 
forgetting some things and remembering 
others, there came a knock on the old-fash- 
ioned blind door. The inside doors were 
open, fortunately; and Elinor sprang up in 
haste, and tried hard to open the blinds, but 
they were too much for her to manage. So 
she opened the slats to see who it was, and 
was delighted to find that it was her friend, 
the minister, who looked smilingly in at 
her. 

‘*Can you climb in the parlor window?’’ 
she asked. 
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The minister looked at it a moment. 
Then, putting his hands on the sill, he 
vaulted lightly in, where he was met by the 
very small parlor-maid, with a red cap much 
on one side, and bearing an enormous tray, 
which suggested tea much more than cards. 
However, after explanations, Elinor disap- 
peared to get her grandmother. She came in 
again without her tray and cap, and sat close 
beside the minister, and serenely ate the 
caramels he brought her, which was not usual 
for a parlor-maid to do. But, then, she was 
not a usual parlor-maid, you see; and grand- 
mother did not know how the minister got 
in.—Z. EZ. Chittenden. 


A Story about the Queen. 


In Windsor Castle there is a suite of rooms 
for the use of the queen’s chaplain. A pri- 
vate passage connects the chaplain’s study 
with the queen’s apartments, and she fre- 
quently repairs there to consult him on im- 
portant matters. One day, as the queen was 
returning to her apartments after an inter- 
view, a parrot called out some words in a 
cross tone of voice from its cage in the pas- 
sage. Failing to understand the sounds, the 
queen turned to the chaplain, and asked, 
‘*What is the parrot saying??? With much 
embarrassment, he replied, ‘‘If you. please, 
your Majesty, I would rather not repeat it.’’ 
**But what was it?’’ she said. ‘‘Something, 
I fear, your Majesty will not like: therefore, 
I hope your Majesty will excuse me from 
telling it.’? The queen’s curiosity was now 
thoroughly aroused; and she said, ‘‘Come, 
I insist.’’ The chaplain bowed low, and 
made answer, ‘‘Since your Majesty insists, 
the parrot said, ‘Go along, you ugly old 
woman!’’’ Queen Victoria laughed heartily 
as she said, ‘‘Well, I am glad there is at 
least one voice in the kingdom which is not 
afraid to tell me what it thinks of me.’’— 
Watchman. 


The experiment of using rubber tires on 
the wheels of fire-engines in New York has 
been watched curiously by fire departments of 
other cities. 
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Good News. 
My Country. 


**O Beautiful, my country!”’ 
Be thine a nobler care 
Than all thy wealth of commerce, 
Thy harvests waving fair: 
Be it thy pride to lift up 
The manhood of the poor; 
Be then to the oppresséd 
Fair freedom’s open door! 


For thee our fathers suffered; 
For thee they toiled and prayed; 
Upon thy holy altar 
Their willing lives they laid. 
Thou hast no common birthright; 
Grand memories on thee shine; 
The blood of pilgrim nations 
Commingled flows in thine. 


O Beautiful, our country! 
?Round thee in love we draw; 
Thine is the grace of freedom, 
The majesty of law. 
Be righteousness thy sceptre, 
Justice thy diadem; 
And in thy shining forehead 
Be peace the crowning gem. 
—F. L. Hosmer. 


A Nation’s Debt. 


A great many people have been saying in 
the last three months that the United States 
ought not undertake the improvement of the 
condition of the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines till it has done its duty by the blacks 
and Indians here at home. A very favorable 
opportunity for such people is shown in the 
work which is done at Hampton, at Tuske- 
gee, at Snow Hill, and Calhoun; and all of 
us must hope that the new expression of the 
sense of our duty toward our wards of what 
are called the inferior races here may show 
a doubling of the receipts in the treasury of 
those institutions. 

Dr. Frissell has brought forward a sugges- 
tion which has not yet received sufficient at- 
tention. He says—what is clear enough 
when it has once been said, but what has 
escaped general attention hitherto—that by 
the emancipation of the slaves we really 
broke up a system of industrial education 
which was automatic, and went a good way 
toward the elevation of the race. ‘That is to 
say, every plantation which meant to succeed 
had to have at home carpenters, blacksmiths, 
perhaps wheelwrights. It had to have seam- 
stresses, laundresses, and nurses. It fol- 
lowed, therefore, that, if there were no 
higher motive, the desire of the owners of 
slaves to make the best of their force virt- 
ually compelled them to maintain a good 
industrial system on each considerable plan- 
tation. Old people will remember to have 
seen carpenters thus educated, whose skill 
might be confidently matched against that of 
the best joiners in Philadelphia or New 
York. There were blacksmiths quite compe- 
tent to the work of a large plantation. There 
were saddle-makers and harness - makers. 
There were people who could make, at least, 
the inferior clothing which was used on the 
estate. All such instances show that there 
was an available system of industrial educa- 
tion carried on for the negroes who were in 
slavery. 

-From the best motives—and, undoubtedly, 
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in the end with good results—we have de- 
stroyed this industrial system. It would 
seem to be clear enough that we must put 
some industrial system in its place. That is 
the system which is carried out in such 
schools as Hampton, Calhoun, Snow Hill, 
and Tuskegee. 

Whoever has not seen the plant at Hamp- 
ton for industrial education has not seen one 
of the best plants for that purpose to be 
found in the United States. Other institu- 
tions have expended more money for similar 
instruction, but it would be hard to find a 
school of industry where the detail has fol- 
lowed more carefully on the real wants of the 
pupils. For instance, the Indian lad learns 
what he will need on the prairies or on the 
mountains. The negro lad from the South- 
ern States learns what he will need in the 
processes of agriculture there. And all this 
is well taught and is well learned. 

Hampton requires every year, besides 
money which its invested funds give it, and 
that which the government only too meagrely 
supplies, $75,000. When one considers that 
Hampton is the largest, and so the most suc- 
cessful, of the efforts which the nation affects 
to be making in the most essential lines for 
the uplifting of the negro, one is tempted to 
say that $75,000 is a very small amount of 
money to be paid for such a purpose. If 
anybody knows a better way of paying off 
the debt which the nation owes to those 
whose ancestors were its slaves, he has not 
yet explained what that better method is. 

Epwarb E. HALE. 


Lend a Hand Conference. 


The quarterly meeting of the Lend a Hand 
Clubs took place at Providence on Saturday, 
the 25th of February. The meeting proved to 
be one of unusual interest. It is the general 
plan of these meetings that in the morning 
the reports of separate societies represented 
shall be read, and some of these reports had 
especial interest and novelty. In the after- 
noon Miss Howes addressed a large meeting 
on ‘*The Work of the Consumers’ League.’’ 
Bishop McVickar, who was in attendance 
through the day, spoke on the practical work 
of the clubs and the principle which had 
given them distinction. Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer made a short and interesting address, 
and Dr. Hale spoke on the prospects of uni- 
versal peace offered by the great conference 
to be held in the Hague in May. The meet- 
ing adjourned, unwillingly enough, at four 
o’clock. 


The Peace Conference of May. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


In calling your meeting, you find exactly 
the same queer chill which we have found all 
along the line. It could be explained, I 
suppose; but why use the ink and paper? 

You can say what I should say better than 
I, because you know your latitude and lon- 
gitude and your men. [I should refer chiefly: 

1. To the evident, the certain proposition 
that, if we miss this chance to arrange some 
common system, nobody will have another 
chance for a generation. No sovereign will 
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offer"it, nopeople will suggest it, if, in a fit 
of indifference, we throw this opportunity 
away. ‘‘What is the opportunity?’’ people 
ask. It is to bring into one room twenty-six 
or fifty-two competent and well-trained men 
of honor and of administrative ability to find 
out what can be done. There have been 
plenty of peace congresses, but never one 
where the delegates had any authority, or, I 
might say, any responsibility, always except- 
ing the great convention of 1787. 

2. I should press this on the real leaders 
of civilization, the merchants and manufact- 
urers. International law has been studied 
most and written most by recluses,—closet 
men. Wheaton observes this, in a curious 
passage in his preface. _ But it is the men of 
affairs, the men who arrange syndicates and 


mutual insurance and trusts, who must state © 


When I see how 
the reaper-makers, divide the 


and carry out the methods. 
my friends, 


market and empire of the world, I wish they 


would give a little advice. 

3. Surely, it is their interest to do so. 
They do not like insurance at 40 per cent , 
as it was in the American Revolution, for 
vessels crossing the channel. They do not 
want packet-ships turned into cruisers. It is 
worth any man’s while to see how invention 
flourishes in peace, and in peace only. Do 
you know that more powder and explosives 
are used in times of peace than of war? 

4. No one who is not a fool says that all 
can be gained at one meeting of the confer- 
ence. But it is only the first step which 
costs. 
possible when Washington invited to his 
home delegates from Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware, and Pennsylvania to consider the 
oyster fisheries of Chesapeake Bay. I am 
fond of thinking of the purée, the scalloped 
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oysters, the patés, and the fine, large raw 
fellows which or whom Mrs. Washington 
served at the first dinner of those dozen gen- 
That day she and her husband made 
possible the convention which made the Con- 
stitution, which created THE SUPREME PER- 
MANENT TRIBUNAL, which maintains PEACE 
between forty-five rival, proud States, sover- 
eign within their own borders. 

Wishing and believing that you will have 
all success, I am always yours, 

EpWwarpD E. HALE. 


Pinehurst, N.C., March 11. 


The Peace Crusade. 


The Good Citizenship Society of Boston is 
conducting a series of Monday noon meetings 
in Tremont Temple upon the general sub- 
ject,. ‘‘The Better Organization of the 
World.’’ At the next meeting, on March 
zo, Mr. Samuel Gompers of the Federation 
of Labor will speak on ‘‘Organized Labor’s 
Contribution to International Peace.’’ <A 
Crusade Committee has been formed, with 
headquarters at 14 Bedford Street; and a 
little sheet called the Peace Crusade will be 
issued until the close of the conference at 


-the Hague. 


In New York City the Federation of 


~Churches has issued a circular letter to all 


ministers, urging them to preach, on or be- 
fore Palm Sunday, upon the subject of ‘‘In- 
ternational Peace.’’ In Rochester a strong 
movement of a similar nature is under way. 
Many clergymen have spoken upon the sub- 
ject, and their congregations adopted a strong 
resolution, which was sent to the President 
and to the czar. 

The president of the great Society of 
Christian Endeavor has addressed an earnest 
appeal to its members, and a memorial to the 
Senate and House of Representatives is to be 
circulated for signatures. The Central Coun- 
cil of the King’s Daughters also has sent to 
all its chapters a resolution on the subject. 


Correspondence. 


. -. ‘In answer to Mrs. Buford’s appeal, 
printed two weeks ago, there has been re- 
ceived, from different friends, $30, as fol- 
lows: Mrs. J. S. C., Jamaica Plain, $5; 
Mrs. R. and Mrs. G.; North Billerica, $10; 
Mrs. J. R. H., Boston, $5; anonymous, $2; 
Mrs. R. H., Allegheny City, $5; Greenfield, 
$2; Providence, $1.’’... 

. . , [From a young teacher.] ‘‘I do not 
feel quite. so useless or discouraged as a 
teacher since I have begun to see the distinc- 
tion between J/ador, which wears out, and 
work, for the control of matter by spirit. 
And I hope I am beginning to understand the 
difference between zzstruction and education. 
I used to think I was not very successful in 
the process of .pouring in facts; but I know 
the children are much more truthful now than 
when I took them in my charge three months 
ago.”” , , 
. . . ‘*The sun has about got through ris- 
ing, and is slanting in across my cypress and 
palm. The Pacific is plunging audibly down 
below, but lies calm and pale; and the 


. 
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islands are soft and dim beyond. There is 
some kind of bird we don’t know runs twit- 
tering by, pleasantly; and a hen in the gar- 
den has just extricated a remarkably fat worm 
from under, the mandarin brush. Our wis- 
taria has just burst into blossom all over the 
ranch-house. The roses are backward; for 
we haven’t had a drop of rain since we came, 
and that is now nearly three weeks. You see 
it has ceased to be cold. So at night we 
wear our thinnest things,—thinnest silk un- 
derwear, such as I seldom risk at Matuneck.’’ 


Post-office Mission Work. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The experience in our branch of the Post- 
office Mission has been quite different from 
that of your correspondent, who mourns that 
she cannot get answers from the recipients 
of her tracts and letters. We find it hard to 
keep up with the requests and letters of 
thanks. 

I venture to send extracts from a few let- 
ters (all received recently), and taken almost 
at random, just as they come :— 


FROM A MINISTER. 


Your communication has placed me under 
much obligation, and I beg you to accept my 
earnest thanks. . . . Unfortunately for myself, 
the only thing I ever remember seeing -of 
his writings (James Freeman Clarke’s) was 
**Self-culture.’’ Since then, so deep was 
the beauty of his mind and style impressed 
on me, I have hoped for something more; 
and not until last week do I recollect seeing 
any reference to his works. 

Canada, January 18. 


I have to acknowledge, with most sincere 
thanks, both tract and ‘‘Steps of Belief.’’ 
I immediately read the first chapter, and am 
delighted at the cogency and perspicuity of 
thought from beginning to end. Some pas- 
sages are astonishingly beautiful. My former 
impressions are immensely deepened and 
strengthened. 

January 24. 


Thanks for the copy of the Cheerful Letter, 
because, especially, it has something written 
by James F. Clarke; and 1 enjoy and appre- 
ciate anything of his more than any other 
writings outside the New Testament. 

California, January 17. 


Many thanks for your kind letter, and also 
for the sermons. I would like a continuance 
of the sermons. I read‘the one on ‘‘Prayer’’ 
three times. 

Virginia, January. 


FROM A MINISTER. 


Will you excuse me if I remark that, while 
James Martineau, Channing, and James Free- 
man Clarke have done so much to influence, 
widen, and—I had almost said—‘‘make more 
Christly’’ the theologies of the century now 
nearing its close, Unitarianism, as repre- 
sented in the West, seems rather a system of 
philosophy than religion, and destitute of 
that spirituality which pervades the writings 
of these good and great men? 

California, January 10. 

Lee 


- The copy of ‘‘Life and Times of 
Jesus’? ... I read, “and loaned it until it 
was quite threadbare; and, since May last, it 
has disappeared entirely, even what little was 
left of it. Is it possible to get another copy? 
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It is to me the most beautiful book I ever 
saw. I wish I could express my thoughts 
properly, so you could have some idea of 
what it is to me. It makes Jesus so real, 
and every one I have loaned it to expresses 
themselves the same way. Why, I can ‘‘fol- 
low, follow where he leads,’’ just as I never 
knew any one on earth could do, until after 
reading that book. NowlI can believe Christ 
lived on earth: before, I’m afraid my faith 
Was not very strong. 
South Dakota, Nov. 21, 1898. 


The books were received in due season... . 
I determined I would not lend it (‘‘Life and 
Times of Jesus’’), but now our minister has 
it. To me it is the only book aside from 
Bible and Prayer Book, and I would part 
from very many of my possessions ere I 
would give that up. A woman’s life in a 
Western mining town is hard; and, when 
cares are heavy, I can get that book and 
read, and believe that Jesus did live, and 
did lift the burdens. . . . : 

Dec. 2, 18098. 


poor, dear book,—it is never at home. 
Some one is begging the loan of it all the 
time. Its next trip is to be eighteen miles 
away, to a bachelor’s ranch. Then I feel it 
must come home awhile, so I may renew my 
acquaintance with it. The book is so unlike 
any other on the same subject that its very 
oddness gives it an especial charm; and, as 
I always say when lending it: ‘‘Read it with 
your Testament as reference. It is the one 
book which has done me the most good, and 
helped me to read and love my Bible,’’ 
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such an indorsement piques curiosity; and 
so, dear little traveller, it is on its mission 
all the time. 

February 3 


I would like to quote from another hand- 
ful of notes and letters, but I see I have 
copied as much as you will probably be will- 
ing to print. Leaks 


The Tuskegee Conference. 


BY W. S. KEY. 


It was a wonderful sight, the first morning 
of the conference, to look round upon the 
audience of more than two thousand colored 
people of various ages ahd degrees of color. 
Many of the delegates had to come forty or 
fifty miles, over muddy roads, that were all 
but impassable. A long cavalcade of men, 
mounted on mules, each with a bag of com 
for forage thrown across the saddle, arrived 
in single file the previous night. There were 
also many prominent educators and other 
public workers present from all parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Washington presided at all the meet- 
ings, and gave a hearty welcome to all. He 
outlined the purpose of the annual confer- 
ences. ‘‘In these conferences,’’ he said, 
‘*we do not expect to remedy all the evils 
from which our race suffers; but we can aim 
to reach things that are within our own 
power. ‘They are held in the interest of the 
things we can do for ourselves. Other con- 
ferences deal with outrages and political 
questions. Here we talk about the material, 
mental, and religious conditions and the 
relations that should exist between the two 
races. If we consider how many opportuni- 
ties we have right at hand, we shall find we 
can keep busy many years.’’ 

Delegates from distant conferences sub- 
mitted their reports, many of which were 
most original and interesting. One delegate 
reported: ‘‘We have added some to the two 
thousand acres of land already bought in my 
beat [township]. The farmers are in much 
better condition, ninety per cent. of them 
because of their good supply of meat, corn, 
and syrup. We have added two months to 
our school year, now having a six months’ 
school. Have added chairs, a table, and 
twenty-five feet of blackboard to our school- 
house. Every farmer has agreed to cultivate 
one acre of land especially for the school. 
Each man also gives one hen, and each hen 
is to raise ten chickens, at least; and, as 
there are thirty-five in all, we hope to raise 
$70 in this way. Some of the hens are al- 
ready laying. No one has gone to jail in a 
year.’’ 

Another reported that in his township six 
old men had learned to write their name and 
post-office address by going to night school. 
A delegate from a distant place said, ‘‘I 
have stopped having so many dogs and cats, 
and am getting hogs instead.’’ One woman 
reported that in her district a conference of 
mothers had been organized. They had al- 
ready seventy members. Each one contrib- 
utes so much butter, so many eggs and chick- 
ens, to the conference fund. They bought 
their own clothes, so as not to wear mort- 
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gaged dresses, and, in addition, had raised 
$175 in a year to help their husbands get out 
of debt. One eloquent old farmer, who was 
simply irrepressible, after a fiery outburst, 
proudly drew from two different inside pockets 
farm mortgages he had recently liquidated, 
and handed them to the chairman that he 
might show them to the audience. 

Resolutions urging friendly relations with 
the whites, greater sacrifices for education 
and more economy and industry were then 
discussed, the session lasting over six 
hours. 

During this meeting there was a consensus 
of opinion expressed that the future of the 
colored race was largely in their own hands; 
that the white people made many concessions 
to them, and, on the whole, treated them 
generously, in business particula ly; and that 
the most essential thing for them to do in 
securing future happiness, prosperity, and 
success, was to deserve and merit it. 

In the evening an entertaining and instruc- 
tive meeting was held in the chapel. The 
exercises included vocal and _ instrumental 
music by the choir and orchestra, readings by 
Mr. Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the talented 
young negro poet, and Mr. C. W. Wood, 
professor of elocution at Tuskegee; also 
stirring speeches by both white and colored 
speakers. 

The second day’s proceedings included 
what is known as ‘‘The Workers’ Confer- 
ence,’’ and was held in Porter’s Hall. 

The following formed the topics of discus- 
sion: ‘‘Relations between the Whites and 
Negroes of the South’’: (1) ‘‘ Present Rela- 
tions of the Races,—(a) In the City, (4) In 
the Country’’; (2) ‘‘Causes for these Rela- 
tions,—(a) Historic, (4) Social, (c) Politi- 
cal,’’ etc. ; (3) ‘‘Remedies,—(az) What can 
the Negro do? (4) What can the Whites do? 
(c) How can the North help?’’ 

In considering these several subjects, many 
ptominent men took part, including Bishop 
Turner, ex-Congressman Miller, several pres- 
idents of colored colleges and universities; 
also Mrs. Thurman, president of the Colored 
Women’s Branch of the White Ribbon Army, 
and Rev. C. S. Morris of Boston, who is 
about to go to Liberia, Africa, to minister 
to his colored brethren. 

Throughout the conference intense earnest- 
ness was manifest, and the frankness of ex- 
pression and directness of speech were strik- 
ing. The second day’s proceedings closed 
with an oration by Bishop Turner, who out- 
lined his plan for deporting large numbers of 
colored people to Africa. 


Canada Letter. 


Since my last letter to the Christian Regis- 
tery Lord and Lady Aberdeen have left us, 
and Lord Minto has been sent out as gov- 
ernor-general of Canada. The governor-gen- 
eral of Canada is more of a social factor 
than anything, else. He, acts always on the 
advice of his council. The real ruler of 
Canada to-day is Premier Laurier. One of 
our ultra-radical papers thus greets the new 
governor :— 

‘“*The Aberdeens have gone, and Lord 
Minto is now our governor-general. Minto 


. 
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is the new doll sent by the imperial mother 
to amuse us colonial kids. What do you 
think of it, anyway? Seems to be much the 
same old thing. Pull the string, and the 
limbs fly up. Lay it down, and the eyes 
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shut. Squeeze its tummy, and it squawks 
the same old rhyme about its pleasure and 
honor and imperial mistress. Don’t you 
think it’s about time we got a box of ‘tools 
or a set of skittles,—anything in place of 
dolls? Speaking.as a colonial kid, this 
journal is getting a trifle weary of dolls.’’ 

There is one thing alike in Lords Aber- 
deen and Minto: they have a kindly feeling 
toward the United States. The fact is, if 
the show of flags proclaims Canada’s feeling, 
it is most hearty toward the great republic. 
The ‘‘Stars and Stripes’? is floating about 
in as many places as the ‘‘Union Jack.’’ 
Step into the Parliament buildings, and there 
some of the messengers have on their coats 
buttons with the two flags crossed. At one 
of the great fairs, when the two flags ap- 
peared, the audience rose in enthusiasm. 

But, for all this, it must not be thought 
that Canada would favor annexation to the 
United States. Nothing is now less in 
mind. Canada is a loyal part of the British 
Empire. But Canada is Canada, and will 
look out for her own interests, not those of 
England or of the United States. This feel- 
ing that Canada has a place in the world of 
her own was seen in the genuine sorrow over 
the sudden death of Archibald Lampman, 
a distinctively Canadian poet, who favored 
the independence of Canada. 

At present the government is congratulating 
itself on the growing prosperity of the Do- 
minion. Its population is increasing. And 
among those who have lately come to Canada 
are the Doukhoborts, who have gone to our 
North-west. Seldom have finer immigrants 
come to any country,—clean, healthy, intelli- 
gent. The four thousand who passed through 
the eastern provinces on their way west 
seemed four thousand arguments against Rus- 
sia’s sincerity in her peace proclamations. 

And just now Manitoba is attracting atten- 
tion. Those who favor separate schools for 
Catholic children are again stirring them- 
selves. But the Greenway government has no 
notion of giving in to them. If there isa 
province in the Dominion that is in need of 
our Unitarian truths, it is Manitoba. Al- 
ready the Icelanders have formed several 
Unitarian societies,—one in Winnipeg, the 
capital of Manitoba, and others in the nort 
on Lake Winnipeg. The hope and need is 
that some day an English Unitarian church 
may be established in Winnipeg. It is a 
growing city in a growing province. 

It must not be thought that the only church 
people who call for separate schools are the 
Roman Catholics. The Anglican Church will 
shortly make a move to have religious in- 
struction introduced into the public schools 
throughout the various provinces. This was 
decided on at the recent meeting of the Gen- 


‘eral Synod, held in Montreal. The General 


Synod were a unit on this move, and a very 
strong feeling prevailed that steps should be 
taken to have the government take action. 
For this purpose a committee from each dio- 
cese was appointed to wait on the provincial 
governments for the purpose of seeing what 
could be done in this matter. 

How great the need of a church that looks 
on religion as life, and not as knowledge of 
acatechism! There is need that our tracts 
be sent broadcast over Canada; and to this 
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end the National Women’s Alliance is adver- 
tising our literature in the daily papers of 
Canada, and applications are being made 
throughout the Dominion for the sermons and 
books of our leading writers. A loan library 
of Unitarian literature is to be established at 
Ottawa, from whence books will be sent to 
applicants throughout Canada. 

At the annual meeting of the church in 
Toronto the reports of the secretary and 
treasurer showed marked prosperity under the 
ministry of Rev. O. B. Hawes. As in all 
the churches, the Branch Alliance of the 
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women shows great activity. Its studies in. 
clude ‘‘The Higher Criticism,’’ ‘‘Money as 
a Factor in Life,’’ ‘‘How to aid in Spirit- 
ual Development. ’’ 

Hamilton is an example to all churches of 
how they can do work for truth without a 
minister. 

Rev. Mr. Barnes of Montreal has not been 
in good health of late, his place being sup- 
plied by Rev. George L. Chaney. 

A work in which all can engage, with the 
assurance of good results, is that of the Post- 
office Mission. And any who wish to send 


As Yo 


Like It. 


where you can see the work from day to 
important. We have our own designers, 
ward the manufacture. Canal Street prices 
expected cost. 


It is odd that in Boston, where indepen- 


dence of thought and action is an easy virtue, 
there should be so many people who do not have 
more furniture made to order. 


Doubtless you are not generally a follower 


after convention: you are quite as apt to havea 
new conviction and the courage to express it. 
You do not order ready-made clothes. 
have individuality in your furniture? 


Why not 


We do a very large business in custom 


cabinet-work in addition to our immense floor 
trade. 


The advantage of a factory in the city, 
day in all stages of its execution, is very 
and they personally superintend and for- 
Save you a very handsome margin on your 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


IMPORTANT EXHIBITION 


AND SALE BY AUCTION 
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Eine FOrelgD abd American Painting 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT’S GALLERY 


| 490 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Collected by G. W. CARMER, of New York. 


INCLUDING REPRESENTATIVE WORKS 


BRUNIN DAUBIGNY HENNER SCHREYER 
BLOMMERS GEROME MONTICELLI TROYON 

COROT HOBBEMA MAUVE ZIEM 

DUPRE! INNESS MILLET VAN MARCKE, etc. 
DECAMPS JONGKIND ROUSSEAU 

DIAZ JACQUE ROYBET 


SALES - - 


THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH (6, 
FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 


AT EIGHT O'CLOCK 


(7, 


Admission by Card, to be obtained of Williams & Everett. 


FRANK A. LEONARD, Auctioneer. 
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their Christian Registers to persons in Canada 
can be supplied with names if they will 
write to Rev. Mr. Walkley of Ottawa. 

A. W. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Eight sermons and addresses (not all new 
or different) in five days is the secretary’s 
record on his last Western trip; and the days 
have been filled out by constant conferences 
with church trustees and ministers, while the 
nights have been taken for travel. Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, St. Anthony, Minn., Madi- 
son and Milwaukee, Wis., and Chicago, 
Ill., are the places which the secretary has 
personally visited; but his Western journey 
has really covered a much larger territory. 
For instance, nearly every Unitarian church 
in Minnesota has been visited; for, while 
the secretary preached in St. Paul, the St. 
Paul minister went on to supply at St. Cloud, 
and the St. Cloud minister, who is the secre- 
tary of the State conference, made a consid- 
erable missionary journey, visited Fargo, 
Fergus Falls, Underwood, New Ulm, Adrian, 
and Luverne, and reported to the secretary at 
the Missionary Council in Chicago. Two 
new Unitarian clubs of laymen held their 
first meetings at the time of the secretary’s 
visit. On March 7 a club was organized in 
Milwaukee, and on March 9g a considerable 
gathering of the laymen of the Chicago 
churches took the first steps for the organiza- 
tion of a club in that city. On March 8 the 
Missionary Council met in Chicago, the sec- 
retary of the Association counselling with the 
State secretaries from Iowa, Minnesota, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, and Ohio. The field was 
carefully surveyed, and effective plans of 
campaign decided upon. There are evi- 
dences in the Western field of a new spirit of 
growth and religious vitality. Most of the 
existing churches reported new vigor-and in- 
crease of efficiency, and some of the most 
perplexing problems at least tend toward 
solution. 

The controlling influence in this revival is 
the resolute, constructive, and consecrated 
leadership of the ministers. Unitarian min- 
isters in the West have, as a rule, much 
harder tasks than their brethren in the East. 
The Western minister must not only perform 
all the duties of a minister: he must also in 
many cases perform most of the duties of 
secretary, treasurer, choir-master, and janitor. 
He must meet a more strenuous opposition 
from good men in other religious fellow- 
ships, and he must contend with an almost 
overwhelming materialism. In the great 
cities he must further deal with the inertia 
of congested mediocrity, and fight against 
the tyranny of misguiding majorities. 

The contact with these Western Unitarian 
ministers is an inspiration to the secretary 
of the Association. Most of them have been 
settled within the last five or ten years, and 
know as little about bygone dissensions as 
the secretary himself. These men have the 
manly stability which follows manly energy. 
They have the fortitude which gives them 
not only the impulse to do, but the capacity 
to bear, not only the motive to act, but the 
power to endure. They have the ardor of 
spirit which is not merely a sentimental ap- 
proval of truth and virtue, but a religious 
conviction which is able, unstained, and un- 
chilled, to meet the tasks of common life 
and glorify them. They have an ideal which 
is not easily attained, which is won only 
through hardness and struggle, but which is 
strong against the temptations of craven 
denial. : 

These ministers add to the influence of 
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their courage the influence of their sincerity. 
They have no temptation to yield to the vice 
of vagueness, which is the prevailing vice of 
the ministry to-day. They do not pretend 
to any one more intimate acquaintance with 
the councils of God than they really have. 
They tell what they have genuinely discov- 
ered, and do not deal in unreality. Their 
sincerity leads them right against the hidden 
iniquities and cherished prejudices of the 
times, and bids them speak not merely popu- 


lar sentiments, but the anger-provoking truth. 


Another trait observable in the new school 
of Unitarian ministers, as the secretary meets 
them in the West, is the invaluable trait of 
self-control. The earnestness and enthusi- 
asm of these men is efficient because it is 
self-restrained. These men are patient be- 
cause they are strong: they are tolerant be- 
cause they are sure. In very few instances 
do they yield to the prevailing temptation of 
Western Americans to deal in excited and 
exaggerated statements. They know that ex- 
aggeration of speech is an indication of 
weakness of belief. The secretary returns to 
the Eastern headquarters encouraged by his 
observations, warmed by much generous and 
gracious hospitality, and cheered by inter- 
course with brave, modest, and self-forget- 
ting fellow-workers. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Last week’s article was by Rev. Robert 
Collyer Douthit instead of by his father, 
Rev. J. L. Douthit. 

TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


March 26 (Palm Sunday), ‘‘An Heroic 
Week.’’ Matt. xxi.-xxvii., inclusive. 


THE LESSON OF HEROISM. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


Heroism is moral conduct in the face of 
difficulties, and it gives evidence that its 
possessor has attained the essential parts of 
this world’s education. For this reason, all 
true heroism points toward immortality as 
surely as wings betray a power of flight. All 
through Passion Week Jesus was, though 
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| without premeditation, gaining the last ele- 


ments of a spiritual strength which was not 
merely to survive as a transmitted spirit of 
life among men, but was also to introduce 
him to his larger works of the life eternal. 
It is curious that we think so much about 
what Jesus did for the world in that last 
week that we forget all about what he, at the 
same time, did for himself. But he must 
have gone on with his spiritual growth after 
death, as we ourselves expect to do; and it 
must be that trial was for him what jit is for 
all,—a moral opportunity. If your thought 
of human life is large enough, you can rec- 
ognize that all the trials and miseries of the 
world are simply the school-days of immor- 
tal spirits. On earth we are still in the 
childhood of our experience. The things 
which it is now difficult for us to learn are 
what we shall some time most deeply need 
to know, and the struggles of the present 


time are the means by which we are brought’ 


toward the maturity of our powers. In no 
other way than by this path of rigid disci- 
pline could human souls, being, as they are, 
personalities who have the power of moral 
choice, be taught how to live an eternal life 
in a noble and happy manner. Such, at any 
rate, is the theory of the office of earthly 
hardship, which they who grandly believe in 
God and in human immortality must logi- 
cally hold. 

Inasmuch as we are to live forever, there 
are certain traits which it is absolutely nec- 
essary that we should have. One is earnest- 
ness of purpose. When we think of the 
utter weariness of spirit that comes over 
people here who have no high motives for 
exertion, and see the pitiful expedients to 
which they resort for the blotting out of 
time, we can but imagine how distressing 
for such persons would be the problem of 
how to waste an everlasting life. Eternity 
would be a terrible infliction to any one who 
could not take it in earnest. Therefore, 
here, amid the beginnings, we have much to 
compel every soul to get in earnest. Fur- 
ther, for an immortal life, we must have 
purity of heart. Even here on earth see how 
evil palls, how men will grovel in remorse, 
drown their senses in drink, and even com- 
mit suicide to get rid of the unpleasant com- 
panionship of their own evil fancies. Im- 
agine, then, what it would be to live forever 
with evil in one’s soul. Not even Dante can 
depict the horrors of such a future. Great, 
then, the love of our God that has filled our 
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earth with tortures for every wrong-doer, and 


uncounted perils for all wandering steps. 
Certain, too, am I that such perils will dog 
our footsteps out into the unknown future, 
until some time we all are trained into a 
perfect will for doing right.. 

An eternal existence! What will a soul 
not need of moral strength, of sublime pa- 
tience, of deep-rooted truthfulness, of stead- 
fast good judgment and magnificent heroism, 
as his resources for meeting the mighty obli- 
gations of such an unimaginable stretch of 
time! In the future, as now, pure happi- 
ness and divine usefulness are going to rest 
upon the moral strength and personal unself- 
ishness of our souls; and, no matter how 
long it takes to train a soul into these things, 
no matter how severe the lessons, the time 
given to this divine discipline is well spent. 
Therefore, they have the best reason to be 
nobly content with their lives who, like 
Jesus, have their lines cast in places that are 
pleasant chiefly because they have made them 
so, and who have received the disciplines 
from God that arouse the heroic spirit. Let 
me not seem to be advocating a search after 
martyrdom, for that has little beauty when 
deliberately made an end in itself. What I 
mean is that-they who have attained the 
strength to render that devotion to what is 
right, when an unexpected need appears, are 
the persons who have gained to the fullest 
extent the splendid moral faculties which the 
life of earth can develop. They are ready, 
for their wondrous life that is to come, as 
none others are. Thus the impressive thing 
all through Passion Week is Jesus himself, 
not the toils, sorrows, and checks he endured. 
A royal soul is the full blossom of all the 
known creations of God, and one who per- 
ceives this fact does not need to search long 
before he finds its application to his own 
life. If the being able to do a great deed is 
grander than the deed itself, why, then, 


‘*They also serve who only stand and wait, ’’ 


provided their thought about what they would 
like to do is never suffered to dampen their 
ardor for faithful devotion to the little re- 
sponsibilities that are now in hand. This 
sort of ‘‘being able’’ lies at the foundation 
of all heroism, and always blazes out into 
the full glory of heroic action when the 
crises of life require it. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The Branches of the Women’s Alliance, 
which have prepared printed programmes for 
use at their meetings, will confer a favor by 
sending copies of these programmes to Mrs. 
B. R. Bulkeley, 26 Broadway, Beverly, Mass. 


The Dudleian Lecture for the current year 
will be given in Appleton Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, on March 20, at 8 p.M., by Prof. 
C. C. Everett. The subject for this year is 
the second of the series of four subjects pre- 
sented by the founder, Judge Paul Dudley, 
in 1750; namely, ‘The confirmation, illus- 
tration, and improvement of the great articles 
of the Christian religion properly so called, 
or the revelation which Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, was pleased to make, first by him- 
self, and afterward by his holy apostles, to 


his Church and the world for their salva- 
tion.’’ This lecture will be open to the 
public. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service. on March 22 will be conducted 
by Rev. H. T. Secrist of Roxbury. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, March 20, 10.30 

M.: Rey. Joseph A. Chase will preside. 
Rev. George M. Bodge will give the address 
on ‘‘Influence of Unitarianism on American 
History. ’’ 
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A matinee for the benefit of the Tuskegee 
Institute will be given at the Hollis Street 
Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, March 21, at 
three o’clock. Booker T. Washington and 
Prof. W. .E. Burghardt DuBois will speak, 
and Paul Lawrence Dunbar will give read- 
ings from his dialect poems. The Hampton 
Quartette will sing their plantation melodies. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union: The 
sixth regular meeting will be held in the 
parlors of the Church of the Disciples, corner 
of Warren Avenue and West Brookline 
Street, at 5 P.M., Monday, March 20. Sub- 
jects: ‘‘Ancient Hebrew Thought as shown 
in the Old Testament,’’ Prof. H. G. 
Mitchell, Boston University; ‘‘Early Chris- 
tian Thought as shown in the Writings of 
Saint Paul,’’ Rev. James De Normandie, 
Roxbury. 


Alton, Tl.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
George R. Gebauer: During Lent the pastor 
is delivering a series of sermons on theologi- 
cal subjects. Their object is to bring before 
the public the essential belief of liberal re- 
ligion. The subjects are: ‘‘The Christian 
Religion and the Religion of Christ’’; 
‘*The Humaneness of God’’; ‘‘Inspired 
Scriptures’’ ; ‘‘Ecce Homo’’; ‘‘The Divine- 
ness of Man’’; ‘‘What is Salvation?’’ ‘‘If 
a Man dieth, shall he live again?’’ Mr. 
Gebauer has been asked to remain for another 
year by a unanimous vote of the parish. 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Gebauer are very popular 
in Alton, and many outside the church will 
be glad if they remain. 


Athol, Mass.—Second Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst, minister: The series of 
special Lenten services for the deepening of 
the personal religious life in Athol began 
March 1, when Rev. Julian S. Cutler of the 
Universalist church of Orange gave a help- 
ful sermon, ‘‘Launch out into the deep’’ 
(Luke v. 4). March 8 Rev. John D. Reid 
of All Souls’, Greenfield, gave us a most 
searching sermon, which has left a deep im- 
pression upon all who heard it. The attend- 
ance at these services is good. There is no 
musical attraction except congregational 
singing. Our pastor frequently reminds his 
congregation that the church is primarily 
a religious institution, and that its success 
should never be measured by its wealth or 
its social position, but by its actual contri- 
bution to the religious life of the community, 
and that that contribution depends always 
upon the spiritual earnestness and religious 
zeal of its members. 


Barnstable, Mass.— Unitarian Church, 
Rev. E. C. Guild: The Sunday-school of 


‘this little village keeps in touch with the 


good works of the world. It recently sent 
the contents of the mission boxes to the Cal- 
houn School, thereby giving a scholarship 
for the year to a bright little girl, who 


-writes her thanks in an interesting way to the 


Northern friends. They also sent a box to 
the Children’s Mission in Boston, containing 
books, games, and toys. Rev. Mr. Guild is 
delivering the following course of lectures on 
Sunday evenings: ‘‘The Lessons of Biogra- 


Business Notices. 


Growers of Good Seeds.—A seed catalogue that 
stands alone is the 1899 announcement of J. J. H. Gregory 
& Son, Marblehead, Mass., which they are now sending free 
to their patrons and friends. It will pay any one who cul- 
tivates the soil for pleasure or profit to send for this little 
book. It will guide them in getting the best vegetables 
and the finest flowers. It contains, in addition to hun- 
dreds of the standard varieties, the famous specialties first 
introduced by this firm,—squashes, cabbages, potatoes, 
melons, corn, onions, beets, peas, and numerous other 
vegetables. Messrs. Gregory & Son were the first to give 
a broad-gauge warrant with seeds, and their goods have 
always been noted for their reliability, 
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During the past week the daily press have spoken in 
tones of high praise of the wonderful exhibition of rare 
paintings in Williams & Everett's galleries on Boylston 
Street. We have not seen for many years finer examples 
of ‘the French masters. Two Troyons, three Corots, and 
Daubignys, Jacques, Rousseaus, Millets, Duprés, are suffi- 
cient to give any collection a position in the front rank. 

Add to these the works of Van Marcke, Géréme, Mauve, 
Schreyer, Ziem, and one can easily understand why the 
exhibition has attracted so many lovers of art. 

Do not forget that these paintings are to be sold by auc- 
tion on Thursday and Friday evenings at 8 o’clock. Even- 
ing sales are the custom in New York and other cities, 
and have this season for the first time been introduced in 
Boston, with advantage to buyer and seller. 


Here in Boston.— Boston ought to lead all cities in 
the Union in the amount of its custom cabinet-work. And 
for two reasons: first, because Bostonians are, as a rule, 
independent, and prefer not to take the conventional pat- 
terns of every-day goods; and, secondly, because the best 
facilities in this country for ordered cabinet-work are main- 
tained by a Boston house,—the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany, whose great furniture factory on Canal Street is 
noted all over New England for its very low prices on 
cabinet-work. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect+satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge is 
Westwood, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte is 


226 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, 
assistant to Dr. R. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls’ 
Episcopal Church, New York City, is corner of Madison 
Avenue and 66th Street. 


Marriages. 


In Barre, 11th inst., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Edward P. 
Nichols and Lizzie M: Bates. 


Deaths. 


In Kennebunk, Me., 18th ult., 
75 yrs. 3 mos. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
- ESTABLISHED 1870 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


[LUE UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBACLMERS, 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


Lecture in Music Hall. 
WILLIAM J. FOWLER, of this city, 


WILL REPLY TO 
Col. ROBERT C. INCERSOLL 
(Without abuse or denunciation) 
Sunday Evening, March 26, 1899. 
TICKETS, 50 cts, On sale at Box Office March x6, 


Mary Warren, aged 


Established 
1859. 
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phy, ’’ © ‘‘ Bishop Patteson, ’? “© Mackay of 


Uganda,’’ ‘‘Bishop Hannington,’’ ‘‘Cardi- 
nal Lavigerie.’’ 


Cambridge, Mass.— Appleton Chapel, 
Sunday, March 19, 7.30 P.M.: Rev. Prof. 
William Cunningham, D.D., LL.D., of 


Cambridge, Eng., will preach. Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers will give a lecture on ‘‘The 
Mission of Humor’’ in the vestry of the 
First Parish Church on Tuesday evening, 
March 21, at eight o’clock. The lecture is 
given for the benefit of the First Unitarian 
Church in Albany. 


Greeley, Col.—Rev. J. B. Bidwell accepts 
a call to the pastorate of the Greeley Unita- 
rian church. 


Meadville, Pa—Miss Jane Addams, in 
concluding her course of lectures, has left us 
the impress of her strong personality. She is 
an expert at answering questions, is eminently 
an intellectual woman, knowing thoroughly 
art and literature, but just as thoroughly the 
life of working humanity. On the platform 
she appears at her best,—a truly womanly 
woman, perfectly at home, talking to her 
audience as if they were visitors in the par- 
lor,at Hull House. There was a fine absence 
of exaggeration in her lectures, and we left 
them moved by ideas rather than by emo- 
tions. We quote from memory: ‘‘ Preaching 
will not convert men. It must be done by 
hand to hand association of strong with weak 
personalities.’’ ‘‘No moral reform is ac- 
complished by force.’* ‘‘A leader really 
carries his reform only so far as those led 
choose for themselves the new way.’’ ‘‘Indi- 
vidual and family virtues are totally inade- 
quate without the broader social virtues. 
Even to the smallest business transaction the 
parties concerned must act with finest con- 
science.’’ ‘‘It is unjust that the man who 
from the impulse of a moment commits a 
crime should have the stigma of that crime 
‘stamped upon him for life as though his 
whole being were criminal in quality.’’ 
‘*Though perhaps something should, it is non- 
sense that the sex line should differentiate 
voters.’’ ‘‘Count Tolstoi is the most intelli- 
gent man I have met.’’ 


Rev. W. I. Lawrance has resigned the 
pastorate here to accept a call to Winchester, 
Mass. Mr. Lawrance will begin his new 
duties in Winchester May tI. 


Montclair, N.J.— Unity Church, Rev. 
Arthur H. Grant: The pastor gave his second 
talk on ‘‘Unitarianism’’ to the Women’s 
Alliance last week. The meeting was largely 
attended, and the social hour which followed 
much enjoyed. 


Newton Highlands.—All. Souls’, Rev. 
W. S. Jones: This church was incorporated 
October, 1896, with a membership of about 
twenty. In April, 1897, it had increased to 
forty. In April, 1898, it had doubled again, 
and numbered eighty. Through the efforts 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society, about $1,500 
has been raised toward cancelling the debt 
on the church lot, leaving at least $900 
unpaid. The Sunday-school, under the su- 
perintendency of Mr. James Kingman, is in 
good condition. To interest the congrega- 
tion in the best church music, the minister 
has organized neighborhood conferences every 
other Sunday evening at the house of some 
member of the parish. At these special 
meetings, which are less formal and more 
musical than the regular morning services, 
Mr. Jones is giving a series of addresses on 
**Six Leaders of Modern Christian Thought’? : 
(1) ‘‘William Ellery Channing and the Rise 
of Liberal Christianity in America’’; (2) 
‘*Theodore Parker, and Free Religion’’; (3) 
**Ralph Waldo Emerson and Transcenden- 
talism in New England’’; (4) ‘‘John Henry 
‘Newman and the Oxford Movement, or the 
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Catholic Revival’’; (5) ‘‘ Frederick Denison 
Maurice and the Broad Church Movement’’ ; 
(6) ‘‘James Martineau and Spiritual Chris- 
tianity.”’ Rev. Francis Tiffany recently 
lectured in Highland Club Hall for the ben- 
efit of the church. His subject was ‘‘Some 
Venetian Characters.’’ Mr. Pietro Isola of 
Waban sang several Venetian folk-songs, Mr. 
Howland Bacon, accompanist. 


New York, N.¥.—The third meeting of 
the New York Unitarian Sunday School 
Union will be held on Friday, March 17, at 
the parish house of All Souls’ Church, 104 
E. 2oth Street. Afternoon session at four 
o’clock, evening session at 7.45. A collation 
will be furnished by the committee having it 
in charge. A full attendance is hoped for. 


Revere, Mass.—The Revere Branch of 
the Women’s Alliance will hold a sale at the 
Unitarian vestry, Beach Street, on March 22 
and 23. 


Windsor, Vt.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
C. E. Ordway: The activities of our church 
show signs of promise. Since the beginning 
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“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has bees 
resumed, and will be’ continued in ‘“ Messiah Pulpit”’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


of the year the pastor has remodelled the old | 5 °*=*s- 


organization, with the result that we have 
a definite church, duly incorporated and offi- 
cered, instead of a voluntary association of 
individuals, and also that we have a larger 
membership and a more vital body. The 
morning and evening services have kept well 
up to the standard in attendance and interest 
during the winter, and the other phases of 
our activity have not been behind. The 
ladies of the church recently presented to the 
public in the town hall the beautiful Cantata 
‘“*Don Munio,’’ by Dudley Buck, which was 
a pleasing success in every way and a most 
unusual event in our village. Miss Alice 
Kennedy has continued her study class in 
art with the Ladies’ Alliance every week 
throughout the season, and the membership 
and interest of the Alliance has increased as 
a result. And now a still more hopeful and 
encouraging feature of the little church is the 
expectation and prospect that, through the 
generosity of a good friend, our church 
building is to be completely renovated and 
enlarged during the early spring or summer. 
This will be a great blessing to the church, 
as it has always suffered from the lack of 
parlors and other conveniences of a successful 
church activity. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—A regular meeting was held on 
Friday, March 3, atthe Lenox Avenue Uni- 
tarian Church, with an attendance of about 
two hundred, Mrs. A. Wendell Jackson pre- 
siding. The secretary’s and treasurer’s re- 
ports were read and approved, and one new 
member was announced. Mrs. Sidney Rosen- 
feld then spoke of the philanthropic work 
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to a good thing when you find it. The 

planter who once reads Gregory’s Seed 

Book—who once plants Gregory’s 

Seeds, will never begin & season's 
work without them. 


Gregory’s Seeds 


represent the highest develop- 
ment of scientific seed culture, 
Gregory's seed book contains the best of 
seed and flower facts. The book is free 
to all—the seeds cost no more than the 
ordinary kind. Send for book at onee, 
¢ JAMES J. H. GREGORY SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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NOW READY: 


1. Worry. 
2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 
3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 
4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 
5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev.- 
Robert Collyer.) 
6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. ; 
7%. The Word of God. 
8. Our Mission and our Missions. 
9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
10. My Life’s Meaning. 
11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
13. The Rebirth of Christ. 
15. The Worth of I Will. 
Collyer.) 
1%. The Patience of Hope.—A Story. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
18. Peace on Earth. (By Edward Everett Hale.) 
19. Wild Lilies. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
20. Reserves. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
21. ‘““Knowest thou the Way where the Light 
: dwelleth?*’ (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “Belief in Immortality”: 


(By Rev. Robert 


12. I. Primitive Ideas of Death and After. 

14. IL. The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 
zations. 

16. III. The Old Testament and Immortal- 
ity. 

22. IV. Paul’s Doctrine of Death and the 
Other Life. 

23. ‘\V. Jesus and Immortality. 

24. WI. The Other World of the Middle 


Ages. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’SSERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 
1. Wrestling with God. 
2. The Wisdom of Fools. 
3. Lives worth Living. 
4. The Great Perhaps. 
5. Religious Ideals and Religious Unity. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - ss - Boston, 
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‘of the Drama’’ 


~ David G. Lyon, 
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done by the Actors’ Fund and the Profes- 
sional Woman’s League, and Mrs Mantell 
explained the purposes of the Actors’ Society 
of America. In the religious news report, 
given by Mrs. Hooper, mention was made of 
Rev. Heber Newton’s address on ‘‘The 
Truths of Unitarianism’’ before the Unita- 
rian Club of Boston. Mrs. Hooper gave as 
the best news the fact that workers’ every- 
where were too busy to report. 

The subject for the day’s discussion was 
‘“*The Stage.’’ Mrs. Joseph F. Waller read 
a paper on ‘‘The Influence of the Press on 
the Stage.’* The writer dwelt particularly 
upon the need for learned critics, and men- 
tioned the fact that critics are often one- 
sided and hostile from sordid motives. Many 
a critic must forfeit his position if he per- 
sists in condemning a play, for his paper 
might lose an advertisement if he calls atten- 
tion to offensive passages. Mrs, Waller then 
took up the question of the plays them- 
selves, and expressed the opinion that in the 
long run Americans desire clean plays. She 
held that managers cannot educate the public, 
and asked how art and popularity could be 
combined. The essay concluded with the ex- 
pression of the hope that the press should at 
some day be sufficiently independent to treat 
the stage fairly. ‘‘The Educational Aspect 
was next treated by Mrs. 
Fannie Hallock Carpenter. ‘‘Some people 
can be reached only through the drama,’’ 
said Mrs. Carpenter, and, continuing, dwelt 
upon the educational influence of posters, and 
asked, ‘‘Why decry the entire drama on ac- 
count of some bad pictures?’’ The writer 
held that the proportion of good and evil was 
the -same in the drama as in everything else, 
and that the gallery always applauds when 
virtue triumphs. The writer considered 
tragedy more instructive, elevating, and help- 
ful than comedy; for, while comedy amuses 
for-the moment only, tragedy unburdens the 
soul. The drama takes its place with the 
great teachers of the world: ‘‘It plays truth 
into your heart, and lives in the heart for- 
ever.’’ In the discussion which followed, 
Mrs. Sargent held that the managers were 
responsible for impure and coarse plays, and 
asked whether it could not be made possible 
that a body of women might so focus public 
opinion upon the stage as to develop the edu- 
cational element of the drama. Mrs. Boas 
felt that it was the public that could elevate 
the stage by demanding clean plays, and 1e- 
maining away from the bad ones. This 
question of who is responsible for the demor- 
alizing plays was discussed at some length. 
After the ‘singing of a hymn, the meeting 
adjourned; and the usual social hour was 
spent at luncheon. 


The Summer School of Theology. 


The following list of lectures is announced 
for the Harvard Summer School of Theology, 
to be held in Cambridge, July 5—21 :— 

From Harvard University: Charles C. 
Everett, D.D., LL.D., Bussey Professor of 
Theology, and Dean of the Divinity Fac- 
ulty, ‘‘Theology’’ Crawford H. Toy, 
LL.D., Hancock Professor of Hebrew and 
other Oriental Languages, and Dexter Lect- 
urer on Biblical Literature, ‘‘Old Testa- 
ment’’; George H. Palmer, LL.D., Litt. D., 
Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral 
Philosophy, and Civil Polity, ‘*Theology’’ ; 
Ph.D., Hollis Professor 
and Curator of the Semitic 
J. Winthrop 


of Divinity, 
Museum, ‘‘Old Testament’’; 
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Platner, A.B., Assistant Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History, ‘‘Church History’’; James 
Hardy Ropes, B.D., Assistant Professor of 
New Testament Criticism and Interpretation, 
**Church History.’’ ‘ 

From other institutions: A. V. G. Allen, 
D D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
“*Church History’’; William N. Clarke, 
D.D., J. J. Roslin Professor of Christian 
Theology, Colgate University, ‘‘Theology’’; 
William DeW. Hyde, D,D., LL.D., Stone 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 


and President of Bowdoin College, ‘‘Theol- 
ogy’’; Arthur C McGiffert, D.D., Wash- 
burn Professor of Church. History, Union 


Theological Seminary, ‘‘Church History’’; 
Hinckley G. Mitchell, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Boston 
University, ‘‘Old Testament’’?; George F. 
Moore, D.D., Hitchcock Professor of the 
Hebrew Language and Literature, Andover 
Theological Seminary, ‘‘Old Testament. ’’ 
Evening lectures: John White Chadwick, 
A.M., pastor of. the Second Unitarian 
Church, Brookiyn, N.Y.: Kuno Francke, 
Ph. D., Professor of German Literature, Har- 
vard University; George A. Gordon, D.D., 
pastor of the Old South Church, Boston; 
Charles Eliot Norton, Litt.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of the History of Art, Emeritus, Har- 
vard University; Josiah Royce, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of the History of Philosophy, Harvard 
University; Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., 
Professor of Homiletics, and Dean of the 
New Church Theological School, Cambridge. 


Working-women’s Clubs. 


A National League of the Association of 
Working-women’s Clubs has been recently 
formed, made up of five associations, — 
Brooklyn, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and including seventy- 
six clubs, with a membership of nearly seven 
thousand. It will find plenty to do in the 
collection of data and information, and in 
supplying lists of entertainments and practi- 


cal talks to clubs. A small bi-monthly 
paper, entitled the Club Worker, will be 
published, which clubs belonging to the 


league will receive at a reduced rate, and 
will find an undoubted: help to their work. 
Charlotte Coffyn Wilkinson is the secretary ; 
and her address is 807 James Street, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 
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OUR UNITARIAN 
GOSPEL 
By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 


DEDICATED TO... 


“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


»« CONTENTS .. 

Unitarianism. 

“What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?”’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 


For oo by booksellers. 
o price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = - Boston, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
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Pleasantries. 


He: ‘‘I want you to understand no woman 
ever made a fool of me.’’ She: ‘‘Indeed!. 
Who did it, then?’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


Her First Trip.—‘‘What are we stopping 
for now?’’ ‘‘We’re going to put the pilot 
off.’’ ‘‘How cruel! What did the poor 
man do?’’— 7ruth. 


From the Bank.—A clerk was once show- 
‘ing Flynn some pictures; and, as he pointed 
to one, he said, ‘‘That, Flynn, is the Sistine 
Madonna.’’ ‘‘Very likely, sir,’’ replied 
Flynn. 

Father: ‘‘When women get to voting, if 
they ever should, they will be found wearing 
the party yokes as meekly as the men.’’ 
Daughter: ‘‘They won’t, if yokes are not in 


fashion. ’’— Cigarette. 


“Took at mel’’ exclaimed the leading 
lawyer. ‘‘I never took a drop of medicine 
in my life, and I’m as strong as any two of 
your patients put together!’’ ‘‘Well, that’s 
nothing,’’ retorted the physician. ‘‘I never 
went to law in my life, and I’m as rich as 
any two dozen of your clients put together!’’ 


Mrs. O’Brien: ‘‘Have yez anny ancisters, 
Mrs. Kelly?’’ Mrs. Kelly: ‘‘And phwat’s 
ancisters, Mrs. O’Brien?’’ Mrs. O’Brien: 
‘‘Why, people you’ve sphrung from.’’ Mrs. 
Kelly (impressively) : ‘‘Listen to me, Mrs. 
O’Brien: I come from the rayal sthock av 
Donahues, thot sphring from nobody! They 
sphring at thim !|’’—Puck. 


Dean Alford, in his ‘‘Queen’s English, ’’ 
tells of a somewhat curious misunderstanding 
that resulted from the cockney aspirate: ‘‘A 
Scotch lad in a military school went up with 
a drawing of Venice, which he had just fin- 
ished, to show it to the master. Observing 
that he had printed the name under it*with 
two ‘n’s’ (‘Venice’), the master said, ‘Don’t 
you know there’s only one ‘‘hen’’ in ‘‘ Ven- 
ice’’?? ‘Only one hen in Venice!’ ex- 
claimed young Sandy, with astonishment. 
‘I’m thinking they’ll no have mony eggs, 
then!’ ’” 


A Down East editor has drawn up some 
new game laws, which he wants adopted. 
The following is a summary: ‘‘ Book agents 
may be killed from October 1 to September 
I; spring poets, from March 1 to June 1; 
scandal-mongers, from April 1 to February 1; 
umbrella borrowers, from August 1 to No- 
vember 1 and February 1 to May 1; while 
every man who accepts a newspaper two 
years, and, upon being presented with his 
bill, says, ‘I never ordered it!’ may be 
killed on the spot, without reserve or re- 
lief.’’ 


A Southern planter went to New Orleans 
several months after Gen. Butler had taken 
the reins in his hands, and acquired a repu- 
tation for ‘‘tyranny.’’ So says Avery Where, 
which thus continues the story: ‘‘One of the 
first things he saw was the placards of a gen- 
tleman’s furnishing store posted on the walls 
and fences,—‘Get your shirts at Moody’s.’ 
The planter saw it again and again, and 
mused deeply upon it. ‘It’s another of But- 
ler’s orders,’ he said to himself. ‘He’s 
probably a partner in the concern, and what 
he says ‘‘goes’’. So I suppose it’s best to 
submit. I don’t need any shirts, and it’s 
a shame to be compelled to buy ’em now; 
but I don’t want any more trouble.’ He 
accordingly went to Moody’s, and bought 
half a dozen shirts on compulsion.’’ 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 188 


seve $28, 073. 
LIABILITIES err nd 


eeee 25,816,738.19 


2,292,335.40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policiesissued. __ 
ANNUAL Casnu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and aay insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. . 
_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


To Holders of the First Series of Six 
per cent. bonds, payable April 1, 
1899: 


The outstanding Bonds of the First Series, dated 
April 1, 1889, numbered from one to five hundred 
(1-500) inclusive, will be paid at the office of the 
Treasurer in Boston, No, 125 Milk Street, Room 30, 
on Saturday, April 1, 1899, 


WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, MAss,, March 4, 1899. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 


..- PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 
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Church Organs 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices. 


HOOK &- HASTINGS CO., 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. “' 
Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


12 ORGANS taken in exchange for sale at 


Bargains, $400 to $2,000. 
Write for particulars. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Educational. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1899-1900, two Resident (Williams) Fel- 
lowships of $400 each are offered to graduates of Theo- 
logical Schools who intend to devote themselves to the 
Christian ministry. “These Fellowships are designed to 
encourage advanced theological work of a high order. 
Applications, accompanied by testimonials and specimens 
of work, must be made before April 1, 1899, on special 


blanks to be obtained of = 
ROBERT S..MORISON, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass, 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (46th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHE S. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS .. 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.8., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘SR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, Faded 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Homz.—The large and generous mansion-house of ~ 
the late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis 
court. 18 girls resident. ScHoor.—New building this 
year; large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable 
desks ; 60 girls non-resident. Further particulars—illus- 
trated catalogue upon addressing 

Joun MacDurrie, Ph.D. 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
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